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with Desborough and Rolleston. “Come, you little 
coward,” said the former, “leap this dyke.” 

«] cannot, it is too broad ; and, besides, it is very deep.” 

«Cannot? You mean will not. But you shall be 
made. Leap it, sir, this instant.” 

«] cannot—indeed I cannot. Do not force me to try 
it; it is deep, and I cannot swim.” 

«Then learn now. Leap it, you little wretch! Leap 
it, I say, or I’ throw youin. Seize him, Rolleston. 
We ’ll teach him obedience.” 

« Promise me, then, that you will help me out,” said 
the little fellow, entreatingly, and in accents that would 
have moved most hearts; “promise me, do promise me, 
for I feel sure that I shall fail.” 

« We promise you,” said the confederates, and they 
exchanged glances. The helpless victim trembled— 
turned pale. Perhaps the recollection of his doting and 
widowed parent came across him, and unnerved his little 
heart. “Let me off, Desborough; pray let me off,” he 
murmured. 

«No! youlittle dastard,no! Over! orl throw you in!” 

The fierce glance of Desborough’s eye, and the me- 
nace of his manner, determined him. He took a short 
run, and then Loldly sprang from the bank. His misgiv- 
ings were well-founded. The pole snapped, and in an 
instant he was in the middle of the stream. 

“Help! help! Your promise, Desborough—your pro- 
mise !” 

With a mocking laugh, Desborough turned away. 
“Help yourself, my fine fellow! Scramble out; it’s not 
deep. A kitten wouldn’t drown!” And Rolleston, in 
whom better feelings for the moment seemed to struggle, 
and who appeared half inclined to return to the bank 
and give his aid, he dragged forcibly away. The little 
fellow eyed their movements, and seemed to feel his fate 
was determined. He clasped his hands, and uttered no 
further cry for assistance. The words “ Mother! mo- 
ther!” were heard to escape him; and once, and only 
once, did his long wavy golden hair come up above the 
surface fora moment. But though no human ear heeded 
the death-cry of that innocent child, and no hyman heart 
responded to it, the Great Spirit had his observant eye 
fixed on the little victim, and quickly terminated his ex- 
perience of care and sorrow, by a summons to that world 
where the heavy laden hear no more the voice of the 
oppressor, and the pure in heart behold their God! 


CHAPTER IY. 


The grief of the mother was frightful to witness. Her 
softness and sweetness of character, the patience with 
which she had endured sorrow and reverses, the cheer- 
fulness with which she had submitted to the privations 
attendant on very limited resources, had given place to 
unwonted vehemence and sternness. She cursed the 
destroyers of her child in the bitterness of her soul. 
“Gud will avenge me! His frown will darken their path 
to their dying hour. As the blood of Abel cried up from 
the ground against the first murderer, so the blood of 
my Cyril calls for vengeance on those who sacrificed 
him. I shall see it—I shall see it. The measure meted 
out by them to others, shall be measured unto them 
again.” It wasin vain that kind-hearted neighbours 
suggested to her topics of consolation. She mourned 
as one that would not be comforted. “The only child 
of his mother, and she a widow!’’ was her invariable 
reply. “No! for me there is nought but quenchless 


; 'egrets and ceaseless weeping !” Among those who ten- 


dered their friendly offices was the warm-hearted doctor. 
Indifferent to his approach, and in appearance lost to 
every thing else around her, she was sitting among 
Cyril's books—inspecting his little drawings—arranging 
his playthings—and apparently carefully collecting to- 
gether every object, however trivial, with which his loved 
memory could be associated. 

To the doctor’s kind though tremulous enquiries, she 
had but one reply—* Alone—alone in the wor!d.” 

His offer of a home in his own house was declined 
with the remark—« My summer is so nearly over, it 
Matters not where the leaves fall.” 
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And when he pressed her under any circumstances to 
entertain the offer made through him—by a wealthy 
kinsman of her husband—of a shelter under his roof 
for any period, however protracted—*“ Too late! too 
late!” was her answer— Ambition is cold with the 
ashes of those we love!” 

But the feelings of the mourner had been painfully 
exasperated by the result of a previous enquiry. An 
inquest was indispensable: and rumour—we may say 
facts—spoke so loudly against Desborough, that his pa- 
rents hurried to Horbury, prepared at any pecuniary 
sacrifice to extricate him from the obloquy which threat- 
ened him. Money judiciously bestowed will effect im- 
possibilities; and the foreman of the jury—a bustling, 
clamorous, spouting democrat—who was always eloquent 
on the wrongs of his fellow-men, and kept the while a 
most Weatchful eye to his own interests—became on a 
sudden “thoroughly satisfied that Mr. Vincent Desbo- 
rough had been cruelly calumniated,” and that the whole 
affair was “a matter of accident altogether.” 

A verdict to that effect was accordingly returned ! 

The unhappy mother heard the report of these pro- 
ceedings, and it seemed to scorch her very soul. « The 
covetous, ctaving earth-worm!” she cried. “ He thinks 
he has this day clenched a most successful bargain! But 
no! from this hour the face of God is against him! 
Can it be otherwise? He that justifieth the wicked, and 
condemneth the just, are they not both equal abomina- 
tion in the sight of God? For years the wickedness of 
this hour will be present before the great, just Spirit, 
and will draw down a curse on his every project. I am 
as confident of it as if I saw the whole course of this 
man’s after-life spread out before me. 
fights against him !” 








| 


to excruciate the ears of those above and below him by 
the most rasping inflictions on a tuneless fiddle ; « would 
vou believe it, after the noise and uproar with which his 
rooms were familiar, that whenever I began one of those 
sweetly soothing airs of Bellini, his gyp used to come 
to me with his master’s compliments, and he was sorry 
to disturb me, but really the noise in my rooms—fancy 
—THE NoIsE! was so great that he was unable to read 
while it lasted !” 

“He was so little accomplished—played the worst 
rubber of any man I ever knew,” observed the dean, 
with great gravity. 

“He carved so badly!” said the bursar. “He has 
often deprived me of my appetite by the manner in 
which he helped me!” 

“ And was so cruel!” added the president, who was 
cursed with a tabby mania. “ Poor Fatima could never 
take her walk across the quadrangle without being wor- 
ried by one or other of his vile terriers.” 

“ The deliverance is great,” cried the musics] man, 
“and Heaven be praised for it !” 

« Amen!” said the other two; “ but good heavens! 
we have missed the dinner bell !” 


CHAPTER VI, 


In a fair and fertile valley, where the nightingales are 
to be heard earlier and Jater in the year than in any 
other part of England—where the first bursting of the 
buds is seen in spring—where no rigour of the seasons 


| can ever be felt—where every thing seems formed for 


Henceforth God | 


It was a curious coincidence, the solution of which is 
left to better casuists than myself, that from the hour in | 


which he was bribed to smother enquiry, and throw a 
shield over crime, misfortune and reverses, in unbroken 
succession, assailed him. His property melted away 
from his grasp with unexampled rapidity. And when, 


a few years afterwards, the kinsman, already alluded to, | 
left poor Dormer’s mother a small annuity, it so chanced | 


that, as she quitted the vestry with the requisite certifi- 
cates of birth and marriage in her hands, she encountered 


| the term. 


this very juror in the custody of the parish officers, who | 


were bringing him before the proper authorities to swear 
him to his settlement, and then obtain an order to pass 
him forthwith to the parish workhouse ! 


CHAPTER Y. 


A few years after the melancholy scene at Horbury, 
Desborough was admitted at Cambridge. He was the 
sporting man of a non-reading college. Around him 
were gathered all the coaching, betting, driving, racing 
characters of the University—the “ Varmint men,” as 
they called themselves—“ The Devil’s Own,” as others 
named them. It was a melancholy sojourn for Desbo- 


precluding the very thought of wickedness, lived a loved 
and venerated clergyman with his only daughter. 

He belonged to a most distinguished family, and had 
surrendered brilliant prospects to embrace the profession 
of his choice. And right nobly had he adorned it! 
And she—the companion of his late and early hours—his 
confidante—guide—almoner—consoler—was a young, 
fair, and innocent being, whose heart was a stranger to 
duplicity, and her tongue to guile. 

His guide and consoler was she in the truest sense of 
He was blind. While comforting in his 
dying moments an old and valued parishioner, Mr. 
Somerset had caught the infection ; and the fever settling 
in his eyes had deprived him of vision. 

“T will be your curate,” said the affectionate girl, 
when the old man, under the pressure of this calamity, 
talked of retiring altogether from duty. “The prayers, 
and psalms, and lessons you have long known by heart; 


| and your addresses, as you call them, we all prefer to 


AI 


|| your written sermons. 


Pray—pray—accept of me as 


| your curate, and make trial of my services in guiding 


and prompting you, ere you surrender your beloved 


| charge to a stranger.” 


rough. The strictness of academical rule put down | 


every attempt at a cockpit, a badger hunt, or a bull bait. 
It was a painfully monotonous life; and to enliven it he 
got up a rat hunt. Appertaining to him was a little 
knowing dog, with a sharp quick eye, and a short curled 


up tail, who was discovered to have an invaluable anti- | 


pathy to rats, and an unparalleled facility in despatching 
them. 
hunts whiled away many a lagging hour; and the 
squeaks, and shrieks, and shouts, which on these occa- 


What discovery could be more opportune! Rat- | 


sions issued from Desborough’s rooms, weye pronounced | 


by the senior tutor “ guite irregular ;” and by the master 
to be “by no means in keeping with the gravity of 
college discipline.” To the joy of all the staid and sober 
members ef the society, these sounds at length were 
hushed, for Desborough quitted the University. 

“ Whét 
his departure, a junior fellow who had had the misfor- 
tune to domicile on the same staircase. “His rooms 


a happy riddance !” said, on the morning of | 


“,t would break my heart to do so,” said the oid man 
faintly. 

The experiment was made, and succeeded ; and it was 
delightful to see that fair-haired, bright-eyed girl steady- 
ing her father’s tottering steps—prompting him in the 
service when his memory failed—guiding him to and 
from the sanctuary, and watching over him with the 
truest and tenderest affection—an affection which no 
wealth could purchase, and no remuneration repay, for 
it sprung from heartfelt and devoted attachment. 

Satiated with pleasure and shattered in constitution, 
@ stranger came to seek health in this sheltered spot. It 
was Desborough. Neither the youth, nor the beauty, 
nor the innocence of Edith, availed her against the snares 
and sophistry of this unprincipled man. She fell—but 
under circumstances of the most unparalleled duplicity. 
She fell—the victim of the most tremendous perfidy and 
the dupe of the most carefully veiled villany. She fell 
—and was deserted! ‘“Importune me no more as to 
marriage,” was the closing remark of Vincent’s last let- 
ter— your own conduct has rendered that impossible,” 
That declaration was her death-blow. She read it, and 


had invariably such an unsavoury smell that it was quite | never looked up again. The springs of life seemed 


disagreeable. to pass them !” 
« And would you believe it,” cried another, who used 


| 


frozen within her; and without any apparent disease 
she faded gradually away. 
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“I am justly punished,” was the remark of her heart- 
broken father when the dreadful secret was disclosed to 
him. © My idol is withdrawn from me! Ministering 
at nis altar, nought should have been dear to me but 
Ili! But lead me to her, I can yet bless her.” 

The parting interview between that parent and child 
will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. The 
aged minister wept and prayed—and prayed and wept 
over his parting child, with an earnestness and agony, 
that “ bowed the hearts of all who heard him like the 


heart of one man,” 

«Ts there hope for me, father?” said the dying girl, 
“Can I—ean I be forgiven? Will not—oh! will not 
our separation be eternal ?” 


« Though sin abounded,” was the almost inarticulate 
reply, “ grace did much more abound. The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” 


« We shall not be long parted,” washis remark when 
those who watched around the dying bed told him he 
had no longer a daughter. “The summons has arrived; 
and the last tie which bound me to earth is broken.” 

Acting upon this conviction, he commenced and com- 
pleted the arrangements for the disposition of his little 
property with an earnestness and alacrity they could 
well understand who had witnessed his blameless career, 

The evening previous to that appointed for the funeral 
of his daughter, he said to those who had the manage- 
ment of it— Grant the last, the closing request of your 
Postpone the funeral for a few hours. I 
ask no more. A short delay—and one service and one 
grave will suffice for both.” 

His words were prophetic. The morrow’s sun he 
never saw ; and on the following Sunday, amid the tears 
of a bereaved people, father and daughter were calmly 
deposited in one common grave. 


old pastor, 


CHAPTER VIT. 

In the interim how had the world sped with Gervaise 
Rolleston? Bravely! He had become a thriving and 
a prosperous gentleman. There are two modes, says an 
old writer, of obtaining distinction. The eagle soars, 
the serpent climbs. The latter mode was the one adopted 
by Rolleston. He was an adroit flatterer ; possessed the 
happy art of making those whom he addressed pleased 
with themselves; had a thorough knowledge of tact, 
and always said the right thing in the right place. All 
his acquaintance called him “ a very rising young man.” 
And for “a very rising young man” he held a most con- 
venient creed. For to forget all benefits, and conceal 
the remembrance of all injuries, are maxims by which 
adventurers lose their honour but make their fortunes. 
[In a happy hour he contrived to secure the acquaintance 
of Lord Meriden. His lordship was an amiable,. but 
moody, valetudinarian, who had no resources in himself, 
and was entirely dependent on the good offices of others. 
Rolleston was the very man for him. He was a fair 
punster—told a good story—sung a capital song—played 
well at chess and billiards, and most unaccountably was 
always beaten at both—could read aloud by the hour 
together—and never took offence. To all these accom- 
plishments, natural and acquired, he added one most 
valuable qualification, which was iu constant exercise— 
the most profound respect for Lord Meriden. And how 
true is it that “ we love those who admire us more than 
those whom we admire ?” 

Rolleston’s advice, presence, and conversation, became 
to Lord Meriden indispensable. And when ordered 
abroad, by those who foresaw that he would die under 
their hands if he remained at home, the sick nobleman’s 
first care was that Rolleston should accompany him. He 
did so; and played his part so successfully, that, “in 
remembrance of his disinterested attentions,” Lord Meri- 
den bequeathed to him the whole of his personal pro- 
perty. His carriages, horses, plate, yacht, all were willed 
by the generous nobleman to his pliant favourite. In 
the vessel which had thus become his own, Rolleston 
embarked for England. It was a proud moment for his 
aspiring spirit, He was returning to those shores an 
independent and opulent man, which he had quitted 
fifteen months before a penniless adventurer. His family, 
apprised of his good fortune, hurried down to Ryde to 
receive him on his arrival. They vied with each other 
in the length and ardour of their congratulations. By 
the way, what extraordinary and overpowering affection 
is invariably evinced by all the members of a family to- 


| wards that branch of it which unexpectedly attains 
| wealth or distinction! The “ Fairy Queen” was tele- 
| graphed—was signaled—hove in sight—passed gallamtly 
on—and all the Rollestons, great and small, pressed 
down to the pier to welcome this “ dear, good, worthy, 
accomplished, and excellent young man.” 
At the very instant of nearing the pier, in the bustle 
and confusion of the it, Rolleston was sent over- 
| board. Some said that he was overbalanced by a sudden 
lurch of the yessel—others, that he was struck by the 
| jib-boom. One staid and respectable spectator positively 
affirmed that he had observed a sailor, to whose wife, it 
seemed, Rolleston had, some months before, offered in- 
sult, rush violently against him, with the evident inten- 
tion of injuring him; and this account, strange as it 
appeared, gained considerable credence. The fact, how- 
ever, was indisputable. He struggled bravely for a few 
moments with the eddy that sweeps around the pier— 
then struck out boldly for the shore, waved his hand in 
recognition of his agonised family, who were almost 
within speaking distance, and in a moment sunk to rise 
no more, 

For many days his anguished mother lingered at 
Ryde, in the hope of rescuing the body from the deep ; 
and large was the reward promised to those who should 
succeed in bringing her the perishing remains. So many 
days had elapsed in fruitless search, that hope was fading 
into despair, when one morning a lady in deep mourning 
enquired for Mrs. Rolleston. On being admitted to her 
presence,— 

“TIT am the bearer,” said she, “of welcome intelli- 
gence: I have this morning discovered on the beach, at 
some distance, the body of your son, Gervaise Roileston.” 

“ How know you that it is he?” 

«“T cannot be mistaken !” 

« Are his features, then, familiar to you ?” 

“ Familiar! I am the mother of Cyril Dormer!” 








CHAPTER VIII, 

It is painful to observe how soon the dead are forgot- 
ten. The tide of fashion, or business, or pleasure, rolls 
on,—rapidly obliterates the memory of the departed,— 
and sweeps away with it the attention of the mourner 
to the ruling folly of the hour, 


“ There poesy and love come not, 
It is a world of stone: 

The grave is bought—is closed—forgot, 
And then life hurries on.”—t. £. 1. 


Engrossed in the all-important duty of securing the 
property which had been bequeathed, to their son, and 
which, as he had left no will, there was some probability 
of their losing, the Rollestons had completely forgotten 
him by whose subservience it had been acquired. At 
length it occurred to them that some monument was due ; 
or, at all events, that a headstone should be raised over 
him who slept beneath the yew tree in Brading church- 
yard; and directions were given accordingly. Their 
intentions had been anticipated. A headstone had been 
erected—when or by whom no one could or cared to 
divulge. But there it was. It bore the simple inscrip- 
tion of the name of the departed—the day of birth and 
the day of death; with this remarkable addition, in 
large and striking letters :— 

“« With the same measure that ye mete withal, it 

shall be measured to you again.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Some years after the circumstances detailed in the 
Jast chapter, a gentleman, in military undress, was de- 
scried riding slowly into the village of Beechbury. The 
size and architecture of the village church had apparently 
arrested his attention, and he drew bridle suddenly, to 
make enquiries of a peasant, who was returning from 
his daily toil, 

« Ay! it’s a fine church, though I can’t say I troubles 
it very much myself,” was the reply. “'There’s a mort 
of fine munnimenis in it beside. All Lord Somerset’s 
folks be buried there; ahd ’t was but last Martinmas 
that they brought here old parson Somerset and his 
daughter all the way from a churchyard t’ other side 
Dartmoor, because ye see they belonged to ’em; and 











these great folks choose to be altogether. It’s a grand 





vault they have! But here ’s Moulder, the sexton, coming 
anent us, and he ’ll tell as much and more than ye may 
care to hear.” 

The name of Somerset seemed to jar harshly on the 
stranger’s ear; and dismounting hastily, he demanded 
of the sexton “ whether he could show him the interior 
of the church at fhat hour ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. “Turn to the right, and 
I will overtake you with the keys before you reach the 
west door.” 

The church was one of considerable magnitude and 
surpassing beauty. It was built in the form of a cross, 


and had formerly been the chapel of a wealthy monastie 


order, suppressed at the period of the reformation. Ne 


the altar was a shrine, once the resort of pilgrims from ~ 


every clime, from its enclosing a fragment of the true 


cross. You approached it by an aisle, which was lite. 
rally a floor of tombstones, inlaid in brass with the forms 
of the departed. Mitres, and crosiers, and spears, and 
shields, and helmets, were all mingled together—emblems 
of conquests, and h s, and dignities, which had Jong 
since passed away. The setting sun cast his mellow 
radiance through the richly-painted western window, and 
tipped with living lustre many of the monuments of the 
line of Somerset. Some of the figures were of the size 
of life, and finely sculptured. And as the restless and 
agitated stranger gazed on them, they seemed to reply to 
his questioning glance, and slowly murmur—* All on 
earth is but for a period; joy and grief, triumph and 
desolation, succeed each other like cloud and sunshine! 
Care and sorrow, change and vicissitude, we have proved 
like thee. Fight the good fight of faith as we. Brave 
the combat, speed the race, and stem the storm of life; 
and in*God’s own good time thou, like us, shalt rest.” 

“TI wish,” said the stranger, when he had traversed 
the church, “ to descend into the Somerset vault. “It’s a 
sickly, foolish fancy of mine; but I choose to gratify it. 
Which is the door ?” 

“ Nay, that’s no part of our bargain,” said the sexton, 
doggedly ; “ you go not there.” 

“Iam not accustomed to refusals when I state my 
wishes,” said the soldier, fiercely and haughtily. “ Lead 
the way, old man !” 

“ Not for the Indies! It’s as much as my place is 
worth. Our present rector is one of the most particular 
parsons that ever peered from a pulpit. He talks about 
the sanctity of the dead in a way that makes one stare, 
Besides, it is the burial place of all his family.” 

“ The very reason for which I wish to see it.” 

« Not with my will,” said Moulder, firmly. “ Besides, 
there’s nothing to see—nothing but lead coffins, on my 
life !”’ 

“ Here,” cried the stranger. And he placed a piece 
of gold on the sexton’s trembling palm. 

“I dare not, sir; indeed I dare not,” said the latter 
entreatingly, as he felt the temptation was more than he 
could resist. 

« Another,” said his companion, and a second piece of 
the same potent metal glittered in the old man’s grasp. 

“ Well,” said Moulder, drawing a long and heavy 
sigh, “if you must you must! I would rather you 
wouldn’t—I’m sure no good will come of it—but if you 
insist upon it, sir—if you insist upon it” and slowly 
and reluctantly he unclosed the ponderous door which 
opened into the vault. 

The burial place of the Somersets was large and im- 
posing. It was evidently of antique construction and. 
very considerable extent. Escutcheons, shields, hatth- 
ments, and helmets, were ranged around the walls, all 
referring to those who were calmly sleeping within its 
gloomy recesses, while coffins, pile upon pile, occupied 
the centre. One single window or spiracle of fifteen 
inches in diameter passed upwards, through the thick 
masonry, to the external air beyond, and one of those 
short massive pillars which we sometimes see in the 
crypts of very ancient churches, stood in the centre and 
supported the roof. 

“ Well, sir, you are about satisfied, I take it,” said the 
sexton, coaxingly, to his companion, after the latter had 
taken a long, minuge,, and silent survey of tne scene 
around him. 

“No! no!” 

“ Why, how long would you wish to remain here ?” 

* At least an hour.” 

“An hour! I can’t stay, sir, really I can’t, all that 
time! And to leave the church, and, what's worse, the 
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THE NUWAUB’S DAUGHTER. 








vault open—it ’s a thing not to be thought of! I cannot 
—and, what ’s more, I will not.” 

« Dotard ! then lock me in, I say! 
But leave me.” 

«Leave you! Lock you in! 
bless you, sir! you can’t be aware”’ 

«Jjeave me—leave me!” said the stranger impetuous- 
ly ; and he drew the door towards him as he spoke. 
« What! would you be locked up and left alone with 

them dead Som a 

« Go—and release me in an hour.” 

In amazement at the stranger’s mien, air of command, 
courage, and choice, Moulder departed. “The Jolly 
Beggars” lay in his way home, and the door stood so in- 

_yitingly open, and the sounds of mirth and good fellow- 


Do what you will. 


And were! God 








the day in a cool pint, were it only to drink the stran- 
ger’s health. 

This indulgence Moulder repeated so frequently as at 
length to lose all recollection of the stranger, of the vault, 
and of his appointment, and it was only late on the 
morning of the following day, when his wife asked him 
“if he had come honestly by what was in his pocket 2?” 
that in an agony he remembered his prisoner. 

Trembling in every limb, and apprehending he knew 
not what, he hurried to the church and unlocked the 
vault. 

The spectacle which there awaited him haunted the 
old man to his dying day. The remains of the stranger 
were before him, but so marred—so mutilated—so dis- 
figured—that no feature could be recognised even by the 
nearest relative. 

Rats in thousands and in myriads had assailed him, 
and by his broken sword and the multitudes which lay 
dead around him, it was plain his resistance had been 
gallant and protracted. But it availed not. Little of 
him remained, and that little was in a state which it was 
painful for humanity to gaze upon. 

Among the many who pressed forward to view the 
appelling spectacle, was an elderly female, much beloved 
in the village for her kindly, and gentle, and compas- 
sionate heart, and to her the sexton handed a small 
memorandum book which had somehow or other escaped 
complete destruction. 

Upon the papers it contained the old lady looked long 
and anxiously, and when she spoke, it was in accents of 
unusual emotion. 

“ These,” she said, “ are the remains of Colonel Vin- 
cent Desborough. May he meet with that mercy on 
high which on earth he refused to others!” The old 
lady paused and wept, and the villagers did homage to 
her grief by observing a respectful silence. They all 
knew and loved her. “ This spectacle,” she continued, 
“opens up fountains of grief which I thought were long 
since dry ; but chiefly and mainly does it teach me that 
the measure we mete out to others is measured unto us 
again.” 





From the Asiatic Journal. 


Che PNuwand’s Daughter. 


Before the British conquests had extended over the 
whole of the vast territory which now quietly submits 
to the government of the East India Company, alliances 
with native ladies of rank were more frequent with 
European officers than they can be at a period of pro- 
found peace. The vicissitudes and changes produced by 
the varying fortune of the war, and the caprices of those 
despots who, in the treatment of their ministers and 
viceroys, had not learned to dread the interference of a 
superior power, led to many circumstances which were 
favourable to a greater degree of intimacy between peo- 
pie of different countries and creeds, than exists at the 
present time. Military men, of the day of which we 
speak, became the heroes of many a true tale of love 
and enterprise; and though a witty writer has, in one 
of the Bengal annuals, ridiculed these oriental adventures 
by a description of the costume of a European officer, 
in “ white shorts and silks, a red coat and brass buttons, 
with a pair of tasty fringe epaulets hanging well in 
front, a narrow white tight neckcloth, hair elaborately 


and a pig tail,”—it is questionable whether the race 


power to make a superior figure in the annals of their 
time. 

It is not easy to say with what ‘particular feelings 
Frank Ellerby commenced his military career as a cadet 
in the honourable company’s service. 
was to him a terra incognita—a confused picture of 
bright rivers and dense jungles; the one filled with alli- 
gators, the other with tigers ; gold pagodas rising in the 
distance: and, therefore, when he joined a regiment 
stationed in Bombay, he felt somewhat surprised, and, it 
must be said, a little disappointed, that all the wonders 


once, 


means of making a fortune which should enable him to 
return to the friends of his youth. But these hopes and 
expectations gradually subsided under the stern realities 
of his situation: year after year stole away, and finding 
himself placed in employments of great trust, and in- 
volved in responsibilities of the heaviest nature, England 


fessign. 


when at length he was appointed to fulfil a diplomatic 
mission in a district belonging to a neighbouring poten- 
tate, he had learned to look upon India as the country of 
his adoption, and the only theatre on which he felt any 
desire to display his talents. 

The vacillating conduct pursued by the native prince 
who swayed a large portion of the Deccan, rendered it 
but too probable that he would, at the first favourable 
opportunity, join the ranks of those who, in conjunction 
with the French, were assuming a very menacing atti- 
tude; it was, therefore, necessary to obtain as much in- 
formation as possible from the natives of this district, 
concerning the state of affairs at the capital. Captain 
Ellerby, well acquainted with Hindostanee modes and 
manners, soon established himself in the most friendly 
degree of intimacy with the subadah, or officer, who had 
been appointed to the government of this district. He 
was a Mussulman of high rank, and lived in’ that prince- 
ly style of profusion in which the followers of the pro- 
phet are apt to indulge, and which of course indicated 
the possession of very considerable wealth. At the 
feasts and festivals given during all the Mahomedan holi- 
days, by this personage, Frank Ellerby assisted with all 
the complaisance that could be desired, sitting smoking 
his hookah in the most praiseworthy and persevering 
manner possible, during the nearly interminable enter- 
tainments provided for the occasion. ‘These festivals 
usually took place in a large quadrangle of the palace- 
like edifice in which Ismael Mahomed Khan Bohadoor 
resided. In the centre, a stage was erected for the ac- 
commodation of the niusicians, bayaderes, wrestlers, and 
other performers who were assembled; the remaining 
portion of the courtyard being filled with multitudes of 
spectators. The Nuwaub himself occupied a verandah, 
or gallery, which commanded the best view of this stage, 
and a place of dignity, close at his side, was always re- 
served for Captain Ellerby. The native nobleman sat, 
according to the fashion of his country, with his knees 
on a level with his eyes, upon a cushion; the British 
officer upon a chair of crimson and gold, made expressly 
for the occasion ; and both were attended by a cloud of 
servants, some beating away the flies, others scattering 
perfumes, a third set employed in fanning them on either 
hand, and a fourth in attending to the chillums. 
back of the verandah there was a lattice, and the spark- 


had been admitted to a participation of the amusements. 
Not so completely taken up with the dancing, tumbling, 
wrestling, pretended combats, and other pantomimical 


while apparently giying all his attention to the sports, 
often cast a glance with the tail of his eye, as the Scots 
have it, to a point which offered more attractions to him 
than the united talent of the dramatis persone on the 
stage. Whether by accident or design, a part of the 








which has succeeded them will ever have it in their | 


The East Indies | 


he had portrayed to himself did not burst upon him at | 
At first, as it is usual, his thoughts continually | 
recurred to his home, and he longed impatiently for the | 


faded away from his mind in a great measure, and he 

became almost wholly absorbed in the duties of his pro- | 
Intelligence came of deaths, which, one by one, | 
severed the links that bound him to his native soil, and | 


At the | 


ling of eyes, and the glistening of jewels, through its | 
network, assured Ellerby that the ladies of the family | 


diversions as the majority of the spectators, Ellerby, | 


| at the back. 


trellis, within a very easy view, had been in the course | , 
of the performance broken away, and the aperture re- | vras considered sacred ground, and rarely visited by pro- 
vealed a young and most beautiful face, at first apparently | fiane footsteps. The pigeon alighted at the foot of a tree, 
only eager to obtain'a fuller sight of the performances, | a.nd then raising itself again upon the wing, flew over a 


but afterwards, as if conscious of the stranger’s admira- 
tion, confused and embarrassed, scarcely knowing whether 
to withdraw, or remain exposed to the gaze of the Euro- 
pean. The veil, which had fallen back, was hastily 
drawn across the face, but, in another minute or two, its 
silvery folds were permitted again to drop upon the 
shoulder ; the fragment of the lattice was then restored 
to its proper place, but still a pair of the most lustrous 
and languishing eyes in the world peeped through them, 
and Ellerby, completely fascinated, showed, as much as 
his situation would permit, the‘ effect which these dan- 
gerous eyes had produced upon hisheart. The samasha 
possessed too much attraction for the occupants of the 
verandah, and its adjoining apartments, to have any lei- 
sure to observe what was passing in their more imme- 
diate vicinity. Ellerby had acquired somewhat of the 
cautious imperturbability which the fashion of the East 
requires from those who put forth a claim to high breed- 
ing: his admiration was consequently of the subdued 
character which suited the time and place. Nevertheless, 
he took care to render it sufficently obvious to the object 
of it, and she as plainly showed that it was any thing 
but disagreeable. At length there was an end to the 
performances, and Ellerby, who, if it had not been for 
the little episodical scenes in which he had acted the 
hero, would have been wearied out of all patience, with- 
drew with something iike regret. He had little difficulty 
in guessing who the young houri was, who had so pleas- 
ingly disturbed the current of his thoughts; he had 
frequently heard of the beauty of one of the Nuwaub’s 
daughters, the fair Goolaabee, whose charms had been 
sung by ali the minstrels of the place ; for, notwith- 
standing the seclusion in which they are immured, reports 
of the charms of the ladies of the zenana always get 
abroad, and those which pass the ordinary standard, be- 
come celebrated from one end of India to the other. 
Goolaabee’s destiny was supposed to be a high one, for 
she was betrothed to one of the sons of the most power- 
ful prince in that part of the peninsula, who, it is said, 
sought the alliance in order to bind Ismael Mahomed more 
closely to the service of a master whose interest was not 
always consulted by those placed in authority under him, 
The affianced pair had never met, and the heart of Goo- 
laabee was, therefore, in all probability vacant. 

While seated, on a subsequent evening, in the veran- 
dah of his residence, pondering over the late adventure, 
and considering whether it would be possible to obtain 
an interview with the beautiful creature who had so 
strongly attracted his regards, Ellerby perceived a young 
native boy, handsomely dressed, strolling up the avenue 
which stretched before him. The boy, approaching, 
made his salaam, and then taking a pigeon from his 
breast, offered it to Captain Ellerby, with an injunction 
to detain it cautiously. The pigeon was one of remark- 
able beauty, even in a place celebrated for the number, 
variety, and brilliant appearance of its breeds. » It was 
quite tame, apparently one of those kept for the purpose 
of affording recreation to the inmates of the zenana; 
the flights and evolutions of these birds, trained for the 
purpose of display, yielding the greatest delight to those 
who keep large flocks merely for the pleasure of witness- 
ing their exploits in the fields of air. The one now 
presented to Captain Ellerby had a silver riband tied 
round its neck: after admiring it for a while, the boy 
directed him to let it go; it immediately flew up to a 
considerable height, the silver riband streaming behind 
it—remained stationary for about a minute—and then 
wheeled off in circles, returning nearly to the spot whith 
it had left, so that there could be no diffieulty in follow. 
ing its course. ‘I'he boy made a significant gesture, and 
Ellerby, unmindful of the suwarree which would assem- 
ble shortly at his gate, for the purpose of escorting bim 
in the evening exercise, started up, and took the direc- 
tion which the pigeon pursued. It flew low, and as the 
sun had not yet entirely descended, it was easy to trace 
its course, especially by the silver riband which fluttered 
behind it. 

Both the palace of the Nuwaub and the residence of 
Ellerby were situated in the outskirts of the city, being 
divided from each other by some unfrequented gardens 
Frank, therefore, did not meet any one as 
he passed along, the pigeon having betaken itself to a 
haunt which, from its proximity to the ladies’ apartments, 
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high battlemented wall, Ellerby, at first, did not per- 
ceive any mode of egress; but, upon a more narrow In- 
spection, be saw a window shadowed entirely by the 


spreading boughs of one of those quick-growing trees, | 


which spring up every where in so luxuriant a soil, and 
which, with the carelessness we scarcely expect to find 
amongst such a jealous community, had been permitted 
to expand in a very dangerous direction. Ellerby climbed 
the tree in an instant, and in the next found himself 
upon a narrow hedge, close to a lattice, which yielded to 
his hand. It opened into a small room, which appeared, 
however, to be untenanted at present; a glimmering of 
light opposite indicated a door, and our adventurer, going 
down a narrow stone stair, entered a very circumscribed 
court or quadrangle, containing, besides a few parterres 
of flowers, one large tree and a fountain. The tree en- 
veloped the whole place in gloom; but Ellerby’s eyes, 
now accustomed to the failing light, discerned a female 
figure beside the fountain. He approached it—a start, 
real or affected, showed that his presence was not un- 
noticed; and being well versed in the language of East- 
ern compliment, he immediately broke silence, with one 
of those speeches to which women usually lend a gratified 
ear. Goolaabee, though wholly unused to flattery from 
the lips of the opposite sex, listened as if she had been 
accustomed to masculine homage all her life; nor was 
she at any loss for a reply. With the intuitive address 
of an accomplished coquette, she pretended to be totally 
ignorant of the manner in which her admirer had effected 
an entrance, endeavouring to make him believe that the 
pigeon, which she now held in her arms, had accidentally 
made its escape, and, in fact, that she had neither art nor 
part in the adventure. Ellerby was quite willing to 
allow her to suppose that he gave her credit for all she 
chose to say, but he would not depart without an assur- 
ance that she would meet him again on the following 
night. Returning by the way he came, he got back to 
his own home unobserved, and mounting the elephant 
in waiting, went out as usual. ‘Though unable to deny 
himself the gratification of an adventure, which pro- 
mised to relieve, in the most agreeable manner, the mo- 
notony of his present existence, he was by no means 
desirous that it should be attended with any unnecessary 
eclat. The Nuwaub had made himself popular in his 
government, and it was of great importance that he 
should continue to be attached to the British interests. 
A breach with him might precipitate hostilities, which it 
was desirable to postpone, if they could not be altogether 
avoided ; and Ellerby, in his most secret cogitations, 
questioned whether he was not in some degree betraying 
the trust reposed in him by engaging in an affair which, 
if discovered, might possibly compromise the government 
by which he was employed. Men, however, under the 
influence of passion (it is a trite remark) seldom attend 
to the dictates of prudence. Ellerby, who had left Eng- 
land too young to have formed any attachment, had not, 
since his arrival in India, seen any beauty to compare to 
that which characterised the native women, and Goolaa- 
bee formed a rare specimen even in the midst of loveli- 
ness. Her complexion was not darker than that of many 
Italians, and though her cheeks were destitute of colour, 
the hue of the rose glowed upon the delicately carved 
lips, while no pearls could exceed her teeth in purity and 
brightness; her nose, finely chiseled, emulated that of a 
statue, and this charming countenance was lighted by a 
pair of eyes, the sweetest, the softest, the most lustrous 
and languishing of all the dark orbs which are the boast- 
ed gift of the daughters of the land ; large and luminous 
as those of the gazelle, but far exceeding them in the 
witchery of their expression. Her figure was perfect, 
and its exquisite proportions, revealed by the tight silver 
tissue boddice, which gleamed through a vest of the 
finest gauz0, showed how lavish nature had been in its 
gifts: the small and finely moulded hand and arm, the 
beauty of the fairy foot and ancle, and the surpassing 
softness of the skin, presented a combination of charms 
which none but a stoic could resist. Ellerby, after a 
faint attempt to withdraw his thoughts from a pursuit 
which his acquaintance with the prejudices of the coun- 
try assured him would be somewhat perilous, resigned 
himself to the indulgence of hopes and expectations of 
the liveliest nature, 

At the appointed hour, on the following night, having 
stolen out of his chamber without attracting the notice 
of any of his numerous retinue, he proceeded to the 
friendly tee, by a tortuous path, and, wrapped up in ope 


4 


| carpet and a few cushions. 








| of the dark blankets worn by the lower classes of na- 


tives, he soon reached the small room before mentioned, 


, which he now found lighted by a silver chiraug, and 


furnished, according to the Hindostanee fashion, with a 
On one of these Goolaabee 
was seated, and on another an addition to the party whom 
the visiter neither expected nor desired, a middle aged 
woman, who, it might be easily conjectured, was the 


| mother of the urchin who had been entrusted with the 


pigeon. Goolaabee, with her long black -hair braided 
over her brows, and hanging in rich plaits fastened with 
precious stones, her whole person bedecked in the richest 
stuffs and jewels, had left nothing unstudied which could 
assist in the captivation of her new admirer. Her com- 
panion, though in all probability not above the condition 
of a slave, was handsomely and becomingly dressed ; 
she had preserved her good looks to a later period than 
is usual amongst her countrywomen, and she showed a 
knowledge of the world, and an acquaintance with its 
ways, which convinced Ellerby that she had been en- 
gaged in many adventures similar to the present, and 
had rendered the window useful in perchance more than 
one previous instance. The ladies had provided a colla- 
tion for their guest, consisting of some very rare con- 
fections, a choice pilau, and two or three kinds of sher- 
bet. Goolaabee, though apparently well pleased with 
the soft speeches and passionate admiration of her lover, 
frequently interrupted them with eager questions con- 
cerning his country, and the customs of its inhabitants : 
she asked if England was a large place, and whether it 
had many gates, forming her idea of it from the only 
portion of earth with which she was acquainted. She 
then enquired if it was really true that the Feringee 
ladies walked about openly in the street unveiled, fre- 
quenting the mosques in the company of men, and more 
especially, whether the latter were restricted by the law 
to one wife. Ellerby returned very veracious answers to 
these questions: but the account he gave of Christen- 
dom appeared to be so improbable to his inexperienced 
auditor, that she could not avoid the expression of a 
doubt. Ameena, her companion, better informed, laughed 
heartily, both at her questions and her incredulity, cor- 
roborating the testimony of the European guest in a 
manner which proved that the most adverse cireum- 
stances will not always prevent an intelligent woman 
from acquiring information. Although, to persons who 
are not in love, and who are accustomed to intellectual 
society, such conversation would appear very vapid and 
uninteresting, it was by no means destitute of charms to 
a man who had not been taught to form a very high 
opinion of the sex. Beauty, simplicity of manners, 
and that kind of flattering deference which is an ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority, are frequently far more 
effective than all the information and accomplishments 
which render women (apparent/y)- more suitable com- 
panions for men of science ; and there is no necessity to 
go to Hindostan for instances to prove, that ignorance 
will captivate where intellect would only create disagree- 
able sensations. Ellerby, at least, was quite satisfied 
with the amount of mental acquirements which the 
beautiful Goolaabee displayed ; her puerilities amused 
him, and her loveliness, the great charm in his eyes, 
atoned for the want of education. Had he seen death 
and disgrace in his path, he would still have pursued it ; 
and the presence of Ameena, throwing an obstacle in 
the way of the immediate gratification of his wishes, 
rendered him still more determined to possess himself of 
the lovely creature who had first awakened his soul to a 
new and blissful emotion. Another appointment was 
made, and kept; the genius of the duenna materially 
assisted in smoothing the difficulties of the path ; indeed, 
it seemed clear that, without her assistance, the lovers 
would never have met at all. 

Nothing would have been more easy than to have 
carried off the fair Goolaabee and her confidante; but it 
became necessary to guard against the consequences of 
such a step, and to prevent any suspicion from attaching 
to the real party concerned, since, upon a formal com- 
plaint, the British government might be compelled to 
take the matter up, while Ellerby felt himself bound to 
use every precaution to prevent the service from suffer- 
ing from the indulgence of a rash, and, as it might be 
considered, a criminal passion. Many were the expe- 
dients which his anxious/mind suggested, to cover the 
escape of his fair enslaver from the zenana. He puzzled 
himself to find a way to make it appear that she had 





met some fatal catastrophe; but his imagination could 
suggest nothing that promised to pass current. If a 
supposition could be raised that she had drowned herself, 
the tanks and wells would be searched, and the erro. 
neousness of the idea made apparent. In short, nothing 
of the kind could be rendered plausible, without more 
assistance than could be commanded, or it would be pru- 
dent to seek. 

The imagination of Goolaabee had been so strongly 
excited by the descriptions which she received from her 
European lover, of the manner in which women were 
treated by his countrymen, that she imbibed a strong dis. 
taste to a zenana life, and anxiously desired to enj 
some of the blessings of liberty. She felt particularly 
pleased by the assurance that she, and she alone, would 
be the object of affection, and would rather have died 
than have submitted to the fate for which she had been 
destined. 

Meanwhile, the hours passed happily away in plan- 
ning schemes for the future ; Ellérby, much against his 
inclinations, being compelled to retard the elopement 
until some favourable circumstance should occur to ren- 
der it less hazardous. He feared that it would be ne. 
cessary to await the periad of his own recall to the 
presidency, and heartily wished that a war would break 
out, which would tend to justify an act of hostility, that, 
under the present circumstances, could scarcely be per- 
petrated without the loss of honour. Much to his mor. 
tification, affairs began to assume a more tranquil aspect 
than they had exhibited for a great length of time; it is 
true that, amid the cabals, intrigues, and jarring interests 
of a native court, there would be little difficulty in in- 
terrupting the harmony about to be established ; but 
Ellerby felt that, so long as his own government desired 
to remain upon amicable terms with the neighbouring 
powers, he was bound to refrain from the performance 
of any action which threatened, even in the remotest 
manner, to disturb the good understanding which it 
seemed to be the policy of all partics to maintain. Goo- 
laabee, nevertheless, could not be relinquished, and as 
the time was approaching which had been fixed upon for 
the celebration of her nuptials with Prince Khosroo 
Khan, something must speedily be done. : 

Ellerby, in his visits to the palace, perceived an un 
wonted gloom clouding the brow of the Nuwaub, who, 
notwithstanding his efforts to preserve his usual placidity 
of demeanouz, suffered expressions to escape him, which 
showed that his mind was ill at ease. Under any other 
eircumstances Ellerby would have enquired into the cause 
of this depression: but, as “ conscience makes cowards 
of us all,” he was afraid to open a discussion, which 
might have led to a subject he earnestly desired to avoid. 
The Nuwaub seemed to be always under some powerful 
restraint, and there appeared to the agitated mind of the 
lover to be great reason to fear that, in order to avoid the 
disgrace which a public exposure of Goolaabee’s clan- 
destine correspondence with a Christian would incur, 
she might be secretly made away with, and that her 
father might even now be pondering upon the cruel pro- 
ject. Haunted by this notion, he determined to bring 
matters to a crisis, and would, in all probability, have 
carried off the girl, thus endangered by her attachment 
to him, at any and every risk, had not the councils of 
Ameena restrained him. She laughed at the notion of 
danger, declaring, what was probably the truth, that the 
Nuwaub was about as much the master of his own 
house, as a hen-pecked husband would be in England; 
and that no harm could posyibly be intended to the fair 
Goolaabee without her having timely notice of it, all the 
people in the palace being more or less under her control. 
However startling this assurance might appear from 
slave, it was nevertheless the truth, and Ellerby knew 
enough respecting the interior of native establishments 
to feel persuaded that it might be the case. The first or 
principal wife of Ismael Mahomed happened to be & 
good-humoured childish personage, gifted wiih just 
enough of sense to convince her that it would be better 
to delegate her power to the hands of Ameena, than to 
allow any of the other three ladies, who had gone through 
the ceremony of espousal with the Nuwaub, to gain the 
ascendency. Ameena would, for her own sake, secure 
the interests of her pgtroness, while she could form no 
such expectation from rivals, who would be anxious to 
establish their own authority. Ameena possessed the 
art of rendering herself generally useful, without com- 
promising her own character; so long as outward 
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decorum prevailed, she did not pry into all the secrets of 
all the inmates of the zenana, managing any little affair 
of her own with such profound skill and address that 
no suspicion could ever attach to her conduct 3, conse- 
quently, she bore a very high character, of which she 
availed herself upon every important occasion. Goolaa- 
bee could not have stirred a single step in the affair with 
Ellerby, without her assistance; and she was the less 
scrupulous in affording her sanction to the intercourse, 
as both parties being unmarried, she intended that the 
affair should end in a wedding, which, though by no 
means common, was not without a precedent in the an- 
nals of the country. In fact, Ameena had long per- 
ceived that a storm was gathering over the house of the 
Nuwaub; she had seen the impending ruin long before 
Ismael had entertained any apprehensions from the quar- 
ter whence the storm threatened, and she felt desirous to 
secure a friend and an asylum, before she should be either 
cast upon the wide world, or reduced to a state of the 
lowest degradation in the zefana of a stranger. She 
did not communicate all her information or all her plans 
to Ellerby, but succeeded in calming his fears with re- 
spect to any immediate danger to the life or happiness 
of Goolaabee, and so far persuaded him to rely upon 
her management as to prevent him from proceeding to 
any extremity. 
Ismael Mahomed Khan had, during a very long period 
of foreign and internal troubles, governed the territory 
consigned to his care with great wisdom and moderation. 
His rute became very popular with all ranks of the com- 
munity, and he had, during the course of his administra- 
tion, amassed large sums without proceeding to injustice 
or any act of rapacity. A report circulated that he had 
become enormously rich, the worst reputation in the 
world for a subject of an oriental despot to possess. 
Now that the establishment of peace with the British 
would render the continuance of his services unneces- 
sary, the prince, his master, determined to transfer the 
treasures thus accumulated to his own coffers, and the 
measures usually pursued upon such occasions involved 
the life as well as the property of the weaker party. 
Those who entertain a hope of escaping the most serious 
penalty, endeavour to pacify the thirst of their tyrant 
for gold by the free gift of a large portion of their riches ; 
but this kind of liberality often -has the effect of pre- 
cipitating their doom. If they can spare sums of such 
considerable magnitude, it is supposed that they must 
possess inexhaustible resources, and even though fear of 
the consequences may induce them to relinquish every 
iota, the surrender of the whole of their wealih proves 
of no avail. They are suspected of keeping back the 
larger part, and imprisonment, torture, and death, are 
the results of the exaggerated accounts which go abroad 
respecting their possessions. Ismael Mahomed’s long 
and prosperous career had given the monarch and his 
satellites reason to suppose that he had become worth 
pluckiig. He was not in a situation to render himself 
independent, according to the policy of persons placed 
at a greater distance from the seat of supreme govern- 
ment, and, therefore, nothing remained to be done but to 
recall him from his post, and to extract, in the most 
business-like and leisurely manner, all that he had ac- 
quired in the service of his most gracious master. The 
fulfilment of a contract, the marriage of Prince Khosroo 
with the fair Goolaabee, formed under different circum- 
stances, was no longer thought about. At the time of 
its negotiation, an alliance ‘with Ismael Mahomed had 
been deemed necessary to strengthen ‘he interests of the 
sovereigns; but the posture of affairs had changed, and 
his disgrace had become the grand object. The first 
step to be taken for the accomplishment of this end, was 
his recall from the seat of government ; and, accordingly, 
the Nuwaub received orders to repair to the capital. Had 
not any rumour preceded this mandate, Ismael would 
have been assured that it boded him no good; but he 
had received intimation from his friends of the schemes 
which had been formed against iim. They had not, 
however, suggested any preventive, and the poor man 
saw nothing but ruin approaching with rapid strides, 
from which there could be no escape. 

Distracted by his fears, and unable to devise any plan 
to ward off the approaching danger, the Nuwaub sent 
for Captain Ellerby, and communicated to him the des- 
perate condition to which he was reduced. For a mo- 
ment, the lover saw nothing but an opportunity of carrying 
off Goolaabee, without incurring any personal risk ; but 


this selfish feeling soon gave place to more enlarged and 
liberal sentiments. He proposed at once that his friend 
should place himself under the protection of the British 
government, offering to represent his case to the council 
at the presidency, and assuring him that his fidelity and 
attachment to his allies would render them anxious to 
display their gratitude in return. Tho Nuwaub, deeply 
touched with the friendly zeal which surprised, as much 
as it consoled him, readily accépted the offer, and Ellerby 
immediately described, in the most forcible terms, the 
hazardous situation in which the poor man was placed, 
and recommended the authorities to take his case under 
their especial consideration. His letter produced the 
desired effect. The president and council at the seat of 
government indited a very handsome epistle to the Nu- 
waub, inviting him to come and reside within the boun- 
daries of their jurisdiction, and promising perfect security 
to his property and safety to his person. Ismael had 
been too often concerned in transactions with the British 
to doubt the sincerity of their assurances. Overwhelmed 
by the sudden conviction of his safety, he forgot for a 
moment the placid dignity with which all intelligence, 
whether of good or evil, should be received, and in a 
tumult of grateful emotion, flung himself upon Ellerby’s 
breas&® Nor did he rest content with this manifestation 
of his feelings, but showed the strongest anxiety to evince 
the sincerity of his gratitude by every possible mark of 
esteem, confidence, and affection. He assured his young 
friend that,-notwithstanding the difference in their reli- 
gious opinions, he should always consider him as a mem- 
ber of the family of which, under God, the father of 
mankind (that was his expression), he had been the sa- 
viour.* Then, in order to prove that these were not 
mere words, he invited Ellerby to enter the zenana, it 
being his earnest desire to present his benefactor to his 
wives and family. Ellerby, though secretly overjoyed 





at this proposition, yet pretended some reluctance, ob- 
serving that the grant of so extraordinary a favour would 
militate against the laws and customs of the Mahomedan 
religion. ‘The Nuwaub replied, that there could be no 
necessity to blazon the matter to the world, and that, so 
long as public scandal should be avoided, he must con- 
sider the trespass to be of a very venial nature. There 
can be no doubt that many, even of the most orthodox 
of the faithful, entertain a similar opinion, since it is not 
always safe to leave wine in the way of Mahomedan 
servants, notwithstanding their pretended scrupulosity ; 
while it is said that they will devour dainties, even such 
things as cold roast pork and ham, when they can get at 
them slily in the pantry. Ellerby, of course, took care 
to consult with Ameena and Goolaabee on the subject 
of the intended interview, and prepared to go through 
his part with the utmost decorum and propriety. He 
was ushered by the Nuwaub, attended by a numerous 
train of servants, into a vestibule, and thence up a spa- 
cious and elegant staircase, to a gallery leading to the 
apartments of the ladies. Here the male domestics re- 
mained, while the two gentlemen, being met by several 
females in the service of the zenana, were conducted into 
a large saloon or hall. Ona rich carpet in the centre, 
seated upon crimson velvet cushions, beautifully fringed 
and embroidered, were the four wives of the Nuwaub, 
and about twelve other females in different capacities, 
amid whom were Ameena and Goolaabee. All, more 
especially the wives, were splendidly dressed, and al- 
though— 


« Amid her handmaids of the hall, 
She shone superior to them all ;” 


Ellerby, in his admiration of Goolaabee, could not deny 
that a-more lovely and graceful groupe could scarcely 
have suggested itself to the imagination of man. ‘They 
all rose at his approach, and though the greater number 
had never seen, and certainly never had conversed before 
with a European stranger, and one, too, of a sex which 
they had been taught to shrink from, they were not in 
the slightest degree embarrassed in their deportment, 
conducting themselves with great courtesy to each other, 
and to the gentleman thus presented to them, whom they 
received and welcomed as an honoured guest. A colla- 
tion being provided, Ellerby seated himself upon one of 
the cushions, partaking from time to time of the various 





* These words were actually used by the governor of 
a province to an officer in the company’s service, who 





had procured for him an asylum in the British dominions. 








delicacies which were handed about upon trays by young 
female slaves. Many of the same questions were pro- 
pounded which Goolaabee had put before, but she herself 
did not speak. Her silence and reserve, which might 
be imputed to maidenly modesty, did not provoke any 
remark, and Ameena showed how deeply she wus versed 
in the arts of her sex by her unconstrained demeanour; 
for, while affecting equal curiosity and surprise with 
those less well informed, she did not overact her part, 
or put herself too forward among her superiors. The 
novelty of Ellerby’s situation, and his eagerness to ob- 
serve every thing relating to a mode of life with which 
he never had any opportunity of making himself ac- 
quainted before, in some degree withdrew his attention 
from Goolaabee. He acquitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of the whole party, and withdrew at length with 
his friend, having apparently afforded as much gratifica- 
tion as he had received. 


Soon afterwards, Ismael Mahomed commenced the 
preparations for his departure; vast numbers of ele- 
phants were employed for the conveyance of his baggage 
and of his wealth, which consisted of hard specie and 
jewels, bulky and difficult to secure from the rapacious 
hand of power, which usually in the East, should the 
lawful owner escape, contrives to get possession of his 
treasures, The Nuwaub, turning his steps in a contrary 
direction from that which he had been commanded to 
pursue, surveyed with the most complacent feelings the 
whole cortége, as it moved slowly along under the pro- 
tection of Ellerby, who, his farther services in the pro- 
vince being deemed unnecessary, had received orders to 
return to the seat of government. Upon the road, ac- 
cording to the advice of Ameena, he was taken danger- 
ously ill, and the whole camp was instantly seized with 
consternation. Ismael rent his clothes and tore his hair, 
for he was a grateful person, and entertained the most 
lively emotions of affection towards the man who had 
preserved him from a miserable end. Prayers were put 
up to the prophet for the recovery of the Frank, but all 
in vain; the poor gentleman grew worse, and was pro- 
nounced by the moat skilful in such matters to be at the 
point of death. “ Bismillah !” cried one, “ must we 
eat ashes?”  Inshallah ! Mashallah !” cried another ; 
“the prophet is great! there is no avoiding destiny.” 
Meanwhile, the Nuwaub was seated by the side of the 
charpoy on which Ellerby reclined, wrapped up in shawls, 
and looking as yellow as turmeric could make him. His 
servants were weeping round the couch, relating the 
woful circumstance of his having eaten nothing for the 
last five days, they having been carefully excluded from 
the tent at the period of Hussain’s visits, the son of 
Ameena, who frequently came with messages of condo- 
lence, accompanied by savoury kabaubs, cooked to per- 
fection by his mother. Not to eat, is considered by a 
native to be certain death ; the moment that the appe- 
tite fails they fancy that all is over, and Ellerby’s absti- 
nence during so long a period could betoken nothing but 
immediate dissolution. The Nuwaub entertained the 
same opinion, for he wept plentifully when he learned 
these doleful tidings. Having produced the proper effect, 
the lover dismissed his servants, and then in low and 
faltering accents communicated to his friend the cause of 
the terrible condition to which he had been reduced. 
He said that the sight of Goolaabee, of whose charms 
he had heard much previous to his fatal visit to the 
zenana, had produced so strong an effect upon his mind, 
that, aware that the national and religious scruples of 
her family would prevent an union, he had at once re- 
signed himself to his fate, and should die happy, it being 
the sacrifice of the most peerless beauty the world had 
ever seen. 

Ismael Mahomed listened aghast ; in the first burst of 
his emotion, he was ready to promise every thing; but 
Ellerby reminded him that there were others to consult, 
and that, moreover, such a departure from customary 
usages would be quite impossible ; in short, he seemed 
fully deterinined to die ; and the Nuwaub, who, after a 
moment's reflection, felt convinced ‘that he could do no- 
thing without the concurrence of the ladies, who took 
care to keep him under due subordination, hastened back 
to the zenana, and communicated the astonishing intel- 
ligence. Amazing was the uproar that ensued. A 
kafir ! a man who defiled himself with pork ! who laughed 
at the beard of the prophet, and who drank wine! Ismael 
beat his breast; it was all over with his friend ; he must 
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fusion of tongues had ceased, Ameena began to enquire 


whiat they intended to do with Goolaabee. Under a con- 
tract to Prince Khosroo, which never could be fulfilled, 
she must either remain in her father’s house unmarried, 
and a disgrace to her family, or be quietly put out of the 


way,—an expedient which had. already been suggested 
by one of the greatest sticklers for the observance of 
oriental etiquette. This view of the case presented an 
extraordinary change in the feelings of the party. The 
awkward position in which Goolaabee had been placed 
had escaped the memory of the ladies, and it was now 
agreed that, considering all the circumstances, it would 
not only be possible but politic to permit a marriage, 
which would be a far better method of disposing of an 
encumbrance, than either of the two other alternatives. 
There were, of course, one or two dissentient voices, 
proceeding from narrow-minded fanatical personages, 
who thought that a dose of opium would be well ex- 
pended in the preservation of family honour; but con- 
sideration of Ellerby’s services had much weight with 
the more amicably disposed, and, the marriage being 
finally agreed upon, various precedents reconciled the 
Nuwaub’s family to so unusual an alliance. It was 
stipulated that Ellerby should never quit India during 
the period of his wife’s existence, and that she should be 
permitted to seclude herself, if she pleased, from the 
society of his companions. The bridegroom, who re- 
covered in the most miraculous manner the moment the 
good news was imparted, made not the slightest objection 
to these proposals, and having signed a contract placed 
before him, received Goolaabee with the most rapturous 
delight. 

Report says, that they lived long and happily together, 
and that her daughters, who were sent to England for 
their education, became, after her death, the belles of 
St. James’s. 


From Tait’s Edi. burgh Magazine. 


fhe Bride of Bearhaven; 


OR, THE GRANDFATHER'S PROPUECY. 

On the afternoon of a bright October day, in the year 
——., a frigate was discovered, a few miles to the west- 
ward of the Dursey Island, beating up against a fierce 
northeaster, with a signal for a pilot flying at the fore. 
The only boat which happened to be on that part of the 
coast on that day, was the small fishing hooker of Denis 
O'Sullivan, a Bearhaven pilot; who, after a hard night 
and morning's toil, with but slender success, had sought 
shelter in Dursey Sound, where, under the lee of the 
lofty cliffs of that rugged coast, his little craft lay like a 
sleeping seabird on the unruffled bosom of her snug an- 
chorage, gently heaving and sinking to the long ocean 
swell. 

The idle fishing lines were coiled over the quarters of 
the bark; and of the crew, (after their frugal meal of 
potatoes and the herring,) two lay stretched in sleep, 
wrapped in the slack of the lowered mainsail, while the 
watchful Din kept a look-out seaward. With the dud- 
heen in his mouth, Din drowsily hummed some old Irish 
ditty, occasionally comforting himself with a drop of the 
cratur, until he lulled himself into a half-dozing state ; 
when a glimpse of the frigate, with her well-known 
signal fluttering in the breeze, threw new life into him. 
In an instant, overboard went the pipe. “ Oh, then, it’s 
welcome you are, my jewel,” cried Din, “ whether Turk, 
Jew, or Crischin.” ‘Then hauling away the slack of the 
mainsail, he « Jump 
up,” shouted Din—*« every mother’s son of the two of 
ye’s. Here’s the best haul we'll have to-day—a man-of- 
war! and, by the looks of her, ov a long voyage. Bar- 
ney Bawn, lay hoult”—addressing a square-built, white- 
haired little fellow, with arms like an ox—* Jay hoult, 
boy, and let’s get in our killick.* Here goes. Yo, ee! 
yo, ee! Darby Lowney, you ould thief of the world, is 
it draming you are? Up mainsail, or she ’Il be by us in 
no time. Yo, ee! yo, ee! here it comes, Barney ; now, 
my boy, hand over hand, and in with her—that ’s id.” 
Din ran up his foresail, belayed his halyard, and then 
sprung aft, to ship his tiller. “ Foresheet to windward, 

* Killick, an anchor formed of timber, and balanced 
in the centre by a stone, or piece of pig iron. 


roused his sleeping messmates. 
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Barney !” sung out the skipper. “ Now, she pays off— 
let’s draw! Well done, ould girl!—it’s yourself that 
can do it! Aise off mainsheet, Darby, and we’ll soon 
see what the stranger ‘s made ov.” 

The little hooker soo: cleared the Sound ; then, haul- 
ing her wind under the western cliff of the Dursey, 
showed her diminutive black hull, sparkling like jet, as 
she bounded from wave to wave, like the stormy peterel. 
Nor was she long unobserved by the frigate, which, in 
her next tack, stretched in for the land ; and, when with- 
in hailing distance, shortened sail. 

« What land is that on the weather bow ?”” asked the 
officer of the watch. 

«“ Blackball Head, sir,” answered Din. 

“ How’s the tide?” 

« Rising, sir—rising—’bout half-flood ; but don’t make 
too free with the land, sir; I’ll be aboard o’ you in a 
jiffy.” 

This was more easily said than done. On this part 
of the coast of Ireland, the swell of the sea is at all 
times immense; but when, as was then the case, the 
flood tide, rolling in from the mighty Atlantic, is met by 
a stiff easterly wind, the conflict is for some hours ter- 
rific. ‘I'he bold pilot, however, nothing dismayed, dodged 
in the wake of the frigate, at a respectful distance. But 
how to get on board, was the question. No boat could, 
with safety, be launched from the frigate ; nor could the 
anxious Denis venture his fragile craft to approach much 
nearer. 

“‘ Blood and oons, then,” said the daring pilot, fearing 
to lose the prize, “ what’s to hinder me from having a 
swim to her?” 

« Och, then, nothin’ at all,” deliberately answered old 
Darby—* that’s iv you’ve a mind for it.” Resigning 
the helm to Darby, Din sprang forward to the hooker’s 
head, and, holding on by the forestay, bawled out, at the 
top of his voice, to the officer on the quarter-deck of 
the frigate, to “ cast off the life buoy!” No sooner said 
than done. The buoy had not been many minutes 
afloat, ere it was hooked to by Din; who, taking the 
precaution to hang a fine cod, half as large as himself, 
to his belt, as a present for the captain, was soon on his 
travels. With a close hitch round his arm, and well 
secured by the life buoy, he boldly buffeted the waves. 
Old Darby, who beheld bim with looks of admiration, 
could not refrain from his joke, and, with all that reck- 
lessness of danger which is the characteristic of his coun- 
try, sung out to him—* More luck to you, Din, my boy! 
Faith, and it isn’t dry and bungry you are!” In a few 
minutes, the pilot, half-smothered with the broken waves, 
was hauled over the frigate’s tafferel; his long glibs (or 
locks) hanging over his shoulders like the fabled mer- 
maid, and the huge monster of a cod hanging at his 











girdle, which, at first sight, appeared to have seized on 
him as its prey. He soon shvok off the fish, and, having 
recovered his breath, doused his seal-skin cap to his ma- 
jesty’s colours, then making his best bow to the captain, 
welcomed his honour to ould Ireland. 

«Thank you—thank you, my man,” said the cap- 
tain; “ you’re a gallant fellow, and a credit 'to it. Here, 
Mr. Slops, serve out a change of duds to the pilot, and 
after that give him a good dram to warm him.” 

« Begging your honour’s pardon,” interrupted Din, 
“ihe dhram would agree with me all the better afore.” 
He was soon accommodated; and then, waving his cap 
to the crew of the hooker to be off, she bore up for her 
former anchorage, and was soon shut up from view by 
the island. 

The pilot, having been comfortably clad, took his sta- 
tion beside the helmsman, when the captain approached 
\o enquire whether he should venture to take the frigate 
‘ound the Mizen Head that night, or seek a shelter in 
Bantry Bay. 

“ Faith, then, master, for that matter, it’s all as your 
honour plases; but there would be no harm in jist put- 
ting into the bay afore night, for feard of the worst, as 
I can see that there’s a mighty poorty mackerel breeze 
c-brewing over head.” 

The wind had, in fact, increased to what might be 
called the commencement of a gale. The frigate already 
felt it. Three years’ service in the West Indies had not 
much improved her condition either in upper or lower 
works; and, however anxious the captain might be to 
reach Cork harbour, he was not insensible to the risks 
of buffeting with such a right-a-head sneezer; and 


| «Well, then, for Bantry Bay let it be,” ordered the 
captain. 

« Ay, your honour, and for Bearhaven too, with God’s 
help! We shan’t want for wind; and, maybe, the tide 
would be civil to us for another couple of hours. Now, 
sir, ready about ! if your honour plases.” 

The frigate was one of the crack ones of her day, but 
just then not in her best sailing trim—yet the pilot de. 
clared that “she sailed iligantly!” In a few more 
bounds, the captain had the satisfaction of seeing his 
gallant bark between Sheepshead and Bear Island, with 
a clear look up the bay, plenty of sea room, and a rough 
but not lofty sea. The heavy squalls, however, which 
came thundering down the mountains of Meentravaura 
every quarter of an hour, tried the frigate’s powers— 
topgallant sheets and halyards were never for a moment 
out of hand—so sudden and impetuous are those moun- 
tain sqalls. 

Nothing can equal the unrelenting fierceness with 
which a segular northeaster sweeps down this splendid 
bay. The French fleet, under Hoche, were caught by 
it when nearly half way to Bantry; and, after being 
tantalised from day to day for upwards of a week, with 
a sight of the Emerald Isle, were compelled at length to 
take a reluctant farewell of the expected prize, and fly 
to the ocean for safety. 

The captain of the frigate expressed his fears of be- 
ing nipped in the bay, and all was made clear forward 
to drop anchor. The pilot, however, who well knew the 
powerful influence of the tide, and had already expe- 
rienced the admirable sailing qualities of the frigate, 
seemed quite contident, with half an hour’s flood-tide in 
his favour. The day was fast declining—a chain of 
tugged rocks under their lee, creating breakers mast-head 
high, struck a sudden awe into all on deck. Conceiving 
the pilot to be making too free with them, the captain 
expressed his alarm. The pilot gave the word 
“ Ready about !”’ but still withheld the “ Helms a-lee!” 
The anxiety of the captain for the safety of the vessel, 
wrought to the highest pitch, betrayed itself in a sudden 
explosion, threatening the pilot that, if any accident 
happened to the ship, that instant he should “ swing at 
the yard-arm.” 

“ Swing !—swing, your honour!” exclaimed poor 
Din, with astonishment; “ sure then, sir, it isn’t afaired 
of me you are. Only thry the depth of the water. Why, 
it’s deep enough to swallow up ‘Hungry Hill, yonder 
beyant”—pointing to that gigantic mountain, then in 
view, whose serrated and sterile outline presents that 
idea of starvation so forcibly expressed by the French 
officer who, with his boat’s crew, was blown ashore and 
captured in 1796, that it was “ Wature’s backbone pick- 
ed bare by the Devil!” 

“ Now, then, sir,” said Din, “ rap-full, and about with 
her!” The frigate care round like a top, arf, in less 
than another quarter of an hour, had shot up a mile to 
the eastward of Bear Island. “ Now, sir,” said Din, 
exultingly, “only look over your lift showlder at the 
swect little haven under your lee.” The captain’s satis- 
faction at the prospect was somewhat damped by certain 
feelings of self-reproach at his hasty threat. “ Now, sir, 
another short tack half across the bay, and then round 
in weather braces.” 

The frigate was soon going large before the wind. 
The rugged “ Roan Corrig”’* (which stands like a hoary 
giant, guarding the eastern entrance to the haven, and 
from whose scraggy sides the snowy foam rolled down 
like an avalanche) was passed with the rapidity of light- 
ning; and, in another half hour, the gallant crew, re- 
leased from further toil, beheld his majesty’s frigate, 
Turquoise, safely moored in one of the finest harbours 
in the universe, where a thousand sail of the line might 
in safety have kept her company. 

Denis’s task being now finished, he ventured to ap- 
proach the captain, and, stepping out with his best bow, 
said—“ Now, plase your honour, we're clear of all 
safety, thank God!”—Three gold Joest were slipped 
into the pilot’s hand by the generous captain, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his skill, and perhaps a silent atone- 
ment for a hasty, but not unpardonable threat. 

Twilight was fas¥falling; but the frigate had scarcely 


side, with compliments and offers of service from the 


* Corrig, or Carrick, a rock. 





through such a night as the declining sun gave tokens of. 


¢ Johaneses—pieces of eight—(dollars.) 
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owners of the few houses the shores of Bearhaven pre- 
sent, as well as from others from more remote habita- 
tions, on whom the attractions of a homeward-bound 
man-of-war'’s expenditure were not lost, and who had 
watched her from her first appearance off the Dursey. 
Cards, and scraps of paper where cards were wanting, 
were passed up the side for the captain, who politely 
expressed his readiness to receive all visiters on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

T’o his great surprise, on looking over his handful of 
visiting billets, he found that every one of them bore the 
name of Mr. O’Sullivan! This was a puzzler, which 
honest Din, the pilot, was ushered into the cabin to ex- 

und. “O, sir,” said Din, “all the rale jontlemen of 
these parts are O’Sullivans”—adding, but with a most 
respectful scrape—‘ I am one myself, born and bred.” 

« And all these gentlemen your relatives, of course, 
Mr. O'Sullivan ?” 

«Toth, yes, sir—every soul of them. There’s seventy- 
two score of us, and all the rale breed.” Denis took the 
cards in succession from the captain’s hand, and pro- 
nounced each gentleman’s style, title, and patronymic. 
« That’s Jerry O'Sullivan of the bank.” 

“What!” asked the captain, “have you a bank 
here ?” 

« Yes—no, sir—that is, we had a bank the year afore 
last; but the talk of the Frinch invasion caused such a 
devil of a run on it, that it failed one morning for two 
guineas! and, although Jerry received the first half-a- 
guinea note from Cork by express, his credit was quite 
bothered entirely ; and he has never been able to open 
the bank since.* Well, then, the next is Jerry Swinish, 
commonly called Jerry the Pig; and that’s Jerry O’Sul- 
livan Faugh, (or Dirty Jerry, saving your honour’s 
favour,) a fine jontleman and his wife, that lives above 
at Bantry; and it’s himself that keeps his priest, his 
pack of hounds, and his piper! And this is Jerry Darby, 
and that’s Jerry Paddy; and here’s Jerry of Garniesh, 
and Murty of Quolougk, and Murty of Inch; and this 
is Darby of the Dursies, &c. &c.; all O’Sullivans, and 
all of the true blood on father and mother’s side, in and 
in.” 
The pilot did not depart from the ship without receiv- 

ing overflowing proofs of the kindness and liberality of 
the officers of the gun-room, whom he had amused for 
an hour with a flattering description of the beauties of 
this wild, unfrequented region, until every man of them 
had a fair, a dark, or brown-haired Miss O’Sullivan in 
his mind’s eye, (according to his fancy in female charms, ) 
all longing for the next coming day to realise their hopes 
—at least gratify their curiosity. 

Nor was Denis less prodigal of nis praises of the cap- 
tain and officers of the frigate, when he reached Castle- 
town, the then poor village at the mouth of the haven, 
(consisting of only a few scattered cabins,) where a 
post-office had been established for the convenience of 
the navy. The most extravagant expectations were 
raised by Din’s glowing description of the wealth and 
generosity of the officers, more particularly when he 
jingted his broad gold coin, as convincing proofs. The 
gentlemen calculated on a bit of barter in the contra- 
band tvay—the ladies on lovers. But, alas! the next 
day brought disappointment. During the whole of that 
night, it had blown a heavy gale of wind; the morn did 
net improve the scene. The gallant frigate rode with 
two anchors a-head, and topgallant masts struck. Nota 
boat could show her nose in the haven; and the day 
passed over in fruitless regrets and wishes both on 
shore and on board. 

This interval of non-intercourse was not, however, 
passed altogether in idleness. On shore, the native 
beaux were busy in bucking up their holiday clothes— 
the belles, in curling and clear-starching; while, on 
board, the mates and middies were equally industrious 
in furbishing up their uniforms and shore-going toggery. 

The following day proved more propitious—the east- 
erly wind having expended its fury, the now tranquil 
haven scarcely presented a ripple. Shortly after the 
crew had dined, two boats were observed to leave the 
ship. Their course was anxiously watched; and, in 
less than half an hour, the captain’s beautiful azure- 
painted gig was seen skimming across the Cove of Cas- 

* There were various small banks (as they were 
termed) in remote parts of Ireland, which issued printed 





officers of all grades. In a few minutes, the whole party 
landed on a kind of terrace in front of the post-office ; 
the only level spot, of any extent, to be seen in those 
days. The strangers stood in groups, gazing in silent 
astonishment on the wild disjointed scene before and 
around them. ‘The few scattered houses or cabins in 
sight, appeared as if thrown by the hand of Providence 
to fall where they might, and cling wherever they fell ; 
no two were alike in size, shape, or construction—no 
two together; every thing appeared the work of chance! 
The most wild and fantastic order, or rather disorder, 
prevailed ; here and there cabins would be seen perched 
on an acclivity, the approaches to which were invisible 
to the stranger’s eye; others projected into the peaceful 
cove, built on the shelving rocks or green banks with 


at a distance, like Portuguese villages; but, like them 
also, inconceivably mean and wretched on closer inspec- 
tion. 

The post-office, a large and comfortable house, but, 


Bob Higginbottom, the postmaster, an old Fingalian 
smuggler, and one of the sixteen protestants in the 


teen thousand!) produced his two Dutch telescopes, by 


distant fair ones across the cove, whose figures were 
seen flitting from cliff to cliff, and cabin to cabin, in 


Sailors are not of the most ceremonious order of man- 
kind, particularly after a long voyage ; and, now releas- 


lent band—all hands were agog for their first spree | 
ashore. So, leaving their captain to pore over a file of 
old Cork newspapers in the parlour of the post-office, 
the gallant lieutenants and younkers soon introduced 
themselvss to the fair ones of this fairy land; and, long 
before their good skipper had waded through the details 
of that hollow and inconclusive peace which was the 
death-blow to prize-money and promotion, and which 
was so soon to turn them adrift, the whole body of offi- | 
cers, headed by two fiddlers and a bugler, broke in on 
his studies, each officer double-banked with beauty, or, 
in other words, with a fair one on each arm. But the | 
captain was a chance soul—a skipper in a thousand— | 
and they knew their,man. Refreshments were unpacked, | 
corks and compliments flew about, and mirth, love, and 
wine, were the order cf the afternoon. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that amongst the 
joyous and gratified group, there was one female into 
whose heart a base or licentious passion had found en- 
trance. They were the children of nature—strangers, | 
it is true, to the elegances, but sensitively alive to all 
the proprieties of life. Frank, free, and mirthful as they 
were, the first quarter of an hour passed in their society | 
convinced even the most gay and thoughtless of their | 
new acquaintances, that all speculations on their sup- | 
posed lack of modesty were vain and futile. ‘Time | 
passed so merrily that the rising moon first reminded the 
officers that they were trespassing too long on their cap- | 
tain’s kindness. The parties separated with feelings of | 
mutual good will, happy in the anticipation of a speedy | 

| 
| 
| 


reunion. 

The next morning brought on shore (at an early hour) 
a fresh batch of visiters, whose welcome was facilitated 
by their being the bearers of a general invitation from 
the captain and officers of H. M. 8. Turquoise, to the 
ladies and gentlemen of Bearhaven, to a grand ball on 
the next night but one—thus affording two days for the 
gathering. Expresses were sent east, west, and north— | 
not an excuse, not a negative was received. The beaux 
this day mustered as strong as the ladiés of the neigh- | 
bourhood, doing the duties of hospitality according to 
their limited means; and the officers, equally delighted 
as their predecessors, departed at sunset, loaded with 
presents of game, fish, fresh butter, eggs, honey, &c. &c., 
which were poured on them in abundance. 

A young marine officer of the party was found miss- 
ing; and, as they had stopped to the last moment of 
their time, he was, of necessity, left behind. And here 





notes of the value of from threepence to three shillings! 


begins the tale of love. 


like all others, without an up-stairs floor, was selected | 
for head-quarters, and thither the stores were removed | 
from the cutter ; for the party did not come unprovided. | 


barony, (the population of which was upwards of six- | 


tletown, followed by the cutter; the latter crowded with 


which it was indented. Many of these looked beautiful | 


the aid of which the officers could take a survey of the | 


pairs or clusters, all trying to get a peep at the men of war. | 


ed from the trammels of discipline, with health, spirits, | 
money, and music—for their indulgent captain had per- | 
mitted them to bring on shore two or three of his excel- | 





This youth had been struck at first sight with the 
dazzling beauty of one of the fair nymphs of the Cot- 
taze on the Rock—his partner in the merry dance. 
This young lady was the daughter of an ancient don 
vivant, who, besides being connected by marriage with 
the O’Sullivans—a great distinction in that part of the 
world—could boast of some gentle if not noble blood 
in his veins; but ihe copious draughts of whiskey in 
which, for a quarter of a century, he had too fondly in- 
dulged, had nearly obliterated all traces of that gentility, 
which, when seen in his sober moments, it became evi- 
dent had been once familiar to him. The whole income 
of this poor gentleman did not exceed £60 a year, with 
twelve in family; yet want or privation was unknown 
tothem. In this out-of-the-way corner of Ireland, (where 
there then existed neither trade nor traffic,) meat, fish, 
potatoes, butter, turf for fuel, &c.—the chiet necessaries 
of life—were matters of barter, or, if purchased, at in- 
conceivably low prices. The only ready-money expendi- 
ture was, in fact, for wearing apparel, and occasionally 
for groceries; but even these indispensables could be 
obtained on terms of mutual accommodation. ‘The Bear- 
haven gentleman could always oblige his customer from 
Cork with a firkin or two of Nantz brandy, ornamented 
with a patch of fine butter on its crown, to act as its 
passport through the toll-gates of that city, in company 
with a string of a hundred mountain ponies, each bear- 
ing a couple of firkins of the commodity of the country ; 
and a sack of potatoes was not the less acceptable to the 
dealer in cloth and calicoes from having « pillow-case 
stuffed with fine tea, or a roll or two of tobacco in the 
interior, By these means, Aonest men could live! But, 
alas! the “good ould times of smuggling” are no more! 
In those halcyon days, when brandy—drunk out of egg- 
shells, for want of glasses—could be had for half a 
crown a gallon, one could afford to get drunk like a gen- 
tleman ; but, between the revenue police, the Peelers, 
and the soldiers, poor Bearhaven has become civilised, 
enlightened, and—unhappy ! Roads have succeeded the 
rough and broken tracks which, for ages, were the only 
passages by which travellers could explore their way in 
this mountainous district. Shapeless rocks bave been 
blasted, and well-paved roads made from the debris. 
Shops and tippling-houses abound. The rich copper 
mines of Poolyeen (which in days of yore were the 
wealth of that part of the country, but which lay for 
ages dormant and neglected for want of capital and en- 
terprise) are now in full and flourishing work. Wheel 
carriages (things formerly but read of) have been intro- 
duced ; and it only requires the wonders of a railroad 
tw complete the metamorphosis. The increase of wealth, 
of a strange population, of knowledge, and, alas! of 
vice, has changed the habits and character of this once 
sequestered and happy people. 

But to return to our tale. The young lieutenant had 
lingered behind his companions with the hope of obtain- 
ing a téte-a-téte with the object of bis admiration; but 
the curtains of night closed on his hopes ; and, failing 
in all his attempts to get a put-off to his ship in a coun- 
try boat, he was fain to console himself with a booze in 
a sheebeen, with half a score of the young lady’s friends, 
brothers, and relatives. ‘The poor young fellow, unused 
to such orgies, awoke at daybreak, finding himself 
stretched on the settle, almost unconscious where he 
was, and hardly able to move with pains and aches; 
while around him lay, in happy confusion of posture, in 
sound and snoring sleep, some of bis companions of the 
preceding night: this was his first taste of Irish hospi- 
tality. He was shortly after removed to the Cottage on 
the Rock, where he was received with much kindness; 
and, after a few hours’ comfortable repose, he enjoyed 
the happy opportunity of breathing his vows of love and 
eternal constancy in the ear of his fair one; but these 
professions, at all times suspicious, are doubly so after a 
West India voyage. They were received wit) good 
humour, at least, if not with much favour. The family 
pride (which was as potent as if they possessed thou- 
sands per annum—for such is or was “ ou/d” Ireland) 
could not take offence at the honourable addresses of the 
young marine; but there was ea obstacle to his success, 
which proved an insurmountable barrier—in fact, there 
was an old prophecy afloat about this identical young 
lady, which lost nothing of its force as she daily ad-~ 
vanced in age, in grace, and beauty. 

The grandfather of our heroine—a man who, accord-~ 
ing to vulgar report, 
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«“ Held converse with the world unseen” — 


was a person of extraordinary mental endowments. Hi: 
family, highly respectable, had resided in a neighbourin 
county ; and, although connected by blood with an an 
cient and noble house, became so reduced in circum 
stances that this, their only son, had no other portion a 
their decease than the excellent education they had be 
stowed on him, and which his constant habits of sobriety 
and deep study had improved. He was a first-rate 
mathematician, an astronomer of no common order, and 
a most surprising calculator. Humble in worldly wealth, 
but rich in knowledge, he passed those hours which 
others spent in dissipation or in idleness, in the pursuit 
of one object, on which he seemed to have fixed all his 
earthly thoughts; and when death deprived him of the 
partner of his hitherto peaceful life, he withdrew alto- 
gether from the world of inferior spirits, to embrace a 
life of solitude and study on one of the loftiest and most 
lonely cliffs of the country. In a “cave dug by no 
mortal hand” he took up his solitary abode. His books, 
instruments, papers, and a few articles of indispensable 
furniture, were all the property he brought with him; 
the remainder of his little wealth he left with his son. 

The common people, who respected yet pitied him, 
accounted for this voluntary seclusion by the usual con- 
jecture—that he was “ cracked by larning.” So Festus 
said to Paul eighteen hundred years ago; and it isa 
consolatory thought to the ignorant of all ages and na- 
tions. Still the kind-hearted peasants, male and female, 
made it a point of conscience to pay frequent visits to his 
mountain eyry ; and his son took care that all his mode- 
rate wants should be regularly supplied. 

Although an enthusiast, the old man was perfectly 
sane, and quite astonished some scientific persons—who, 
attracted by the fame of his talents and eccentricities, 
had made a pilgrimage to his aerial retreat—by the pro- 
fundity of his knowledge, and, at the same time, simpli- 
city of his manners. After many years passed in this 
extraordinary mode of life, he reappeared amongst his 
neighbours of former days. But the intercourse was 
but for a short period—merely while he arranged his 
books and papers—when he once more mysteriously 
withdrew; but not to his mountain cave—bhis retreat 
was then unknown to all; but, in a few days after his 
departure, a note was delivered to his son, which dis- 
closed the secret cause of his flight—he had, as ho 
thought, discovered the longitude! the object to which, 
through life, he had devoted his time and talents; but 
he enjoined silence on the subject until his promised re- 
turn. Month after month passed away without any 
tidings of the enthusiast, and the most painful bodings 
were entertained of him, when, at length, a professional 
gentleman from Cork arrived with a letter from the old 
man, in which he bade adieu to his family, and sent 
them a gift of the sum (at that time and place, splendid) 
of £500. This was an era in the history of Bearhaven. 

He had, it seems, embarked at Cork for Bristol; and, 
making his way to London, entrusted all his papers and 
calculations, with his memorial, to the admiralty of that 
day ; but, being an obscure and unknown person, with- 
out patronage or introduction, his claims for notice were, 
for several weeks, disregarded. In the mean time, some 
persons who had official access to his papers, were so 
struck with their importance and value, that the board 
was solicited to afford a weekly stipend to the old man, 
while others were preparing to reap the benefit of his 
labours. “A being of his own world’”—unsuspicious 
in his nature, and unaccustomed to the flatteries and 
chicanery of those with whom he had to deal—he unre- 
servedly answered all questions, explained all his calcu- 
Jations, and the data on which they were founded, to 
those persons whom he supposed had been officially em- 
ployed to examine into the subject. Months passed on 
in this kind of juggling, when the poor man, driven to 
despair by the disappointment of his hopes, loudly in- 
sisting on the restoration of his papers, was tempted 
with the offer of one thousand pounds, on the condition 
of resigning all claim to them, and to all rewards, pre- 
sent or future, to which his discoveries might have en- 
titled him. 

That these discoveries were (if not perfect) most 
highly valuable, may be inferred from the amount of the 
reward with which he was tempted for the surrender of 
his papers; and that base and ungenerous advantage 
had been taken of his innocence and his necessities was 


equally clear, But what could he dot The sum of one 
thousand pounds sounded largely in the ears of a man 
who never probably possessed £10 in ready money. He 
was a necessitous stranger in that populous desert, Lon- 
don—friendless, and in debt, without any one to consult 
with or advise him. No wonder, then, that, under such 
circumstances, he parted with the fruits of forty years’ 
meditation and labour for the sum proposed—one half 
of which he assigned to his son and family; and, with 
the residue, after paying his debts, he equipped himself 
with the most complete set of instruments for astrono- 
mical observation which London could furnish—all the 
recent publications on that, his darling science—then, 
bidding en everlasting adieu to England, betook himself, 
it was stated, to the South Sea Islands; but his ultimate 
fate was lost in obscurity. 


« No trace or tidings did his doom declare !” 


Amongst the books he left behind with his son, was 
that of his Predictions, which the latter took care never 
to produce until some event had borne out the prophecy ; 
and, in truth, there were some fulfilment!s so extraordi- 
nary, that they would stagger the skepticism of the dis- 
believers in prophetic lore. But that which most 
interested the family, was one in which the old man 
foretold the birth, the beauty, and happy fortunes of a 
female child to his son, who, although at the time of the 
prediction, he was the father of but four, he was pro- 
mised a progeny of ten, and no more; the seventh to be 
a female, and to be named Rachel! Well, so far so 
good. Years had brought round the promised increase 
to the mystical number ten; and Rachel, the +eauteous 
Rachel! the seventh born ! the child of promise ! is now 
before us—the beloved of the bold marine. 

No great wealth, honour, or fortune presenting in that 

quarter, it is not to be wondered at that Ais addresses 
were respectfully declined by the parents. But love is 
ever rendered more keen by the first disappointment: 
and the disconsolate Jo/ly* would not allow himself to 
abandon all hopes; trusting to his persuasive manners 
and attentions; on the occasion of the forthcoming ball, 
to overcome all maiden scruples. But alas! even here 
the fates were adverse. All the beauties of Bearhaven 
but herself, the most beautiful, graced the joyous festi- 
val ; a slight indisposition deprived the party of the pre- 
sence of one who would have proved its most brilliant 
ornament. ‘To say that the eagerly expected entertain- 
ment gave unfeigned and general delight to these unso- 
phisticated daughters of this desert land, would be 
superfluous; and equally so, that the gallant captain and 
his fine corps of officers rendered themselves pleasing, 
as they could never fail to do, with the fair sex. Inex- 
perienced and unaccustomed to the minute clegances of 
the entertainment, as the great majority of the visiters 
must have been, still there was that inbred pride and 
natural tact which is a peculiar quality in the Jrish 
female character, (and one which strikes all foreigners, ) 
which repressed all appearance of surprise or vulgar ad- 
miration. The astonishment of the higher-informed and 
more experienced of the officers, was only equaled by 
their admiration, on lIcarning that scarcely one of the 
laughing lively group they conversed with, had ever 
been nearer to the civilised world than the pitiful town 
of Bantry. 
The merry dance was suspended for an hour for the 
exhibition of a comic farce, got up and excellently per- 
formed by the young gentlemen of the ship, aided by 
some old dramatic hands amongst the crew—a species 
of entertainment quite new to the greater number of the 
gratified audience. At midnight the supper was an- 
nounced, and served with all that taste and splendour 
which the wealthy and liberal commander was ever wont 
to display on such occasions. He, good soul, though 
neither young, active, nor handsome, bustled about, de- 
lighted with his visiters, and eyually delighting them by 
his kind affability and condescension. The hour of 
separation was protracted till daybreak; when, after 
escorting their fair guests to the shore, the gallant tars 
returned to their ship—one half of the lieutenants, and 
all the mids, leaving their hearts with their partners. 

A grand batteau on Whiddy Island, (near Bantry,) 





a For the information of the gentle sex and unini- 
tiated landsmen, it is proper to state that, in the tar’s 
vocabulary, “a Jolly” means “a marine ;” and no bad 


with a déjeuné a la fourchette, given by Lord Bantry 
to the captain, and as many officers as could be spared 
fiom the frigate, afforded a couple of days’ repose to the 
ladies of Bearhaven, and also (let it not to their shame 
be added) time to repair and refit their slender stock of 
finery. 

A few days after the ball, the young lieutenant of 
marines (who had made his peace with the captain for 
his late “ absence without leave”) humbly solicited g 
private interview with his chief; which, being kindly 
granted, the youth, with many blushes and stammering 
excuses, preferred his earnest request to be allowed to 
pass three days on shore. 

“ For what purpose, lad ?” enquired the captain. 

“ For the purpose, sir, of—of getting—married, sir,” 
replied the young fellow, colouring up as red as his coat, 

“ Married !” exclaimed the captain, with staring eyes 
and uplifted hands. « Why, you young dog, do you 
want to go to the devil before your time? Married !— 
who the deuse are you in such a d—d hurry to marry 1” 

“ Miss Rachel , sir; the beautiful young lady at 
the Cottage on the Rock !” 

“ Pshaw! nonsense, boy! Marry a girl you never 
saw but once or twice! Was there ever such fully ? No, 
no, young gentleman; your mother (who, by the by, 
was an old flame of mine, and whom I shall ever re. 
spect) delivered you into my care, and I promised to act 
by you as a parent; your father was my old friend, and 
fell by my side, my boy, like a gallant soldier. I trust | 
have acted to you as your mother desired; and must 
now lay a parent’s, or, at least a friendly commander's 
injunctions on you, to think no more of this foolish love 
affair. Did I see the young lady at the ball ?” 

“No, sir; she was prevented from coming, by illness.” 

“ Well, well, my boy—stay on board. We shall sail 
the first hour the wind settles to the westward ; then, 
‘ out of sight out of mind,’ all will be well again. Here, 
you are going to be shelved on forty pounds a year !— 
pretty provision that for a wife and family! No, no— 
think no more of it. Come, eat your dinner with me to-day.” 

The poor lieutenant retired with a heavy heart. Al- 
though rejected by the seniors of the family, the young 
ones, to whom his very amiable manners had endeared 
him, all encouraged him to press his suit ; yet, he could 
not but admit that there was sense and reason in the 
captain’s observations, Poor fellow! had he been at 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Yarmouth, or any one of the 
naval mouths, bis romantic love fit would have evaporat- 
ed after one night’s carouse on shore; but poor, unen- 
lightened Bearhaven was not then the soil of impurity— 
therein Jay the spell. 

The gentlemen of Bearhaven, in return for the enter- 
tainment given by the captain and his officers, planned 
a day’s amusement for them ashore, by a hare hunt, on 
foot, on Deenish, a small island about half a league in 
circumference, near the village of Castletown, and which 
abounded in undisturbed game. This romantic looking 
spot must have been a place of some note in the palmy 
days of the Island of Saints, to judge from the majestic 
ruins of alarge monastery, which still survive the ravages 
of time and the elements for possibly ten centuries. 
Due preparations having been made, the invitation was 
despatched by a deputation, and cordially accepted, with 
an offer of the band. On the appointed morn, the shrill 
hunting horn’s blast from the island was soon respond- 
ed to by the mellow-toned bugle from the frigate ; and, 
in another hour, almost the whole of the officers; headed 
by their kind-hearted captain, mustered in force on the 
little island. The day was bright and breezy ; the sky 
as clear as a chrysolite. The beagles, impatient for the 
chase, were soon uncoupled; and in an instant all was 
mirth, and joy, and din. Never was the expectation of 
pleasure more fully gratified. The death of a brace of 
hares seemed but the prelude to future sport. The game 
started up on all sides—the difficulty was to whip in the 
hounds to one object. Soho! and away! was the cry 
—officers and seamen, marines, mates, and middies, all 
joining in the mad melée; and the exhilarated sports- 
men did not give up the amusement until six brace of 
vigorous pusses had rewarded their pedestrian toil. 

Then to the walls of the old monastery to regale. 
The entertainers had,,by the aid of sails, spars, colours, 
&c., erected a very comfortable pavilion, where the plen- 
tiful table was covered with all the good but homely fare 
their poor country afforded. But the captain's liberality 
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of a more abundant or choicely-selected stock of wines. 
He brought on shore a hamper full ; which, with tropical 
fruits, rich preserves, and liqueurs, he unostentatiously 
requested leave to add to the general store. Pleasure 
was at its height; when, to crown the joys of the day, 
a fleet of small country boats from Castletown, freighted 
with youth and beauty, debarked their welcome cargoes 
on the island. ‘Then came the jest, the song, the merry 
country dance, and maddening jig, while the distant 
rocks and “ cloud-capped” mountains returned, in rich 
echoes, the sounds of trumpet, drum, and bugle ! 

Amongst the delighted party by whom the captain 
(who had rendered himself a general favourite) was 
surrounded, he beheld one face, from which he could 
not, for a moment, withdraw his enraptured gaze. 
"T'was that of the beautiful Rachel! For all others he 
seemed to have neither eye nor ear; his late loud un- 
broken laugh, equally ready for any nonsense as for wit, 
was now subdued into a reflective smile. He 


« Sighed and looked, and sighed again.” 


He attached himself to the fascinating object of his ad- 
miration during the rest of the afternoon; and, when 
the waning day warned them that the hour for breaking 
up the merry party had arrived, he insisted on escorting 
the beauty to her humble domicile, where he passed 
some hours. Every moment spent in her society appear- 
ed to increase his infatuation, if a passion such as she 
was calculated to inspire, should be so called. Previously 
to taking his leave for the night, he solicited a private 
interview with the mother of his fair one; and, in a few 
sentences, expressed his admiration, and at once offered 
his hand, his heart, and fortune, to the lovely Rachel! 
A proposal which seemed to realise the prediction of the 
long-lost grandsire, was too flattering to be declined. 
The captain was a man of wealth, rank, and interest— 
an M.P., and near his flag. What visions of future 
greatness then floated before the anxious parent’s eyes ! 
who found no difficulty, when assembling all her chil- 
dren in full and secret divan, in obtaining a universal 
consent to the generous captain’s proposals. The beau- 
teous Rachel bowed her head in silent assent ; and short- 
ly after the captain heard, with unspeakable delight, the 
acceptance of his offer, but delicately forbore, for that 
night, to express to the dear girl herself, bis happiness 
and gratitude. The father, being in his usual state of 
unconsciousness of good or evil, was not consulted on 
the occasion ; but that was deemed of little consequence. 
The sons, equally with the daughters, embraced the 
golden chance; and so eager was the enamoured cap- 
tain for the tying of the nuptial knot, that, had due 
preparation been made, and the priest in the way, that 
night would have seen him a Benedick ; but, determined 
not to trust his fate beyond another day, the following 
evening was fixed, by general consent, for the awful 
ceremony. It was nearly midnight ere the love-struck 
captain gained the ship; he was in such an ecstasy of 
pleasing recollections, that, to the astonishment of all, 
he seized the bands of the officers, who, of course, lined 
the gangway to receive their commander, and shook 
these, one by one, as he passed towards his cabin. Be- 
foré he retired to his cot, he confided to his gallant 
second in command the secret of his heart, begging him 
to cause all due preparation to be made for the following 
day. 

And what were the thoughts of the gentle Rachel that 
anxious night? Her fate seemed fixed—wealth, rank, 
and splendour were within her grasp! But was her 
heart her own, to repay, by grateful love, the generous 
man who sought to transplant her from an ungenial 
soil, to the “gay sunny vale where fortune flowers.” 
Happily, her heart was free !—love had never yet found 
an entrance there. With her prayer of thanksgiving, 
ere she closed her lovely eyes that night, she vowed to 
Heaven to do her duty with honour and fidelity—and 
nobly did she perform that vow ! 

Yet there was something supremely ridiculous, after 
all, in this hasty marriage project. The captain could 
not dwell with feelings of self-complacency on the state 
of mind to which it would reduce the young marine. 
He sent for the youth next morning ; and, after explain- 
ing how matters had turned out, concluded by observing 
that it was better an old fellow should make a fool of 
himself than a young one; then putting ten Joes in his 
hand, and an order on Cork for £30 more, he ordered 


up !—you have a wife’s fortune to spend yet, my lad.’ 
interview, was at Bantry, on his road to Cork. 


young officer. 
The eventful evening came. 





the captain’s escort. 
preparations for the banquet. 


groom set his foot on shore, it struck up 


« See, the conquering hero comes !” 


and the cheers of the bride’s people* and friends, (and 
who were not her friends, dear girl?) put the worthy 
commander to the blush. 


Cottage on the Rock; and he was led by the overjoyed 
parents to the beauteous blushing bride. 

The captain was full dressed, as for a drawing-room ; 
and his golden splendour accorded but ill with the hum. 
bler habiliments of the rest of the party. But there was 
not_a particle of vanity in this—it was entirely a com- 
plinténtary homage to his idolised Rachel. 

The entertainment was all that was good and grand ; 
never had such a display of plate been seen in that part 
of the world before or since. Joy and smiling mirth 
pervaded every countenance. The bridemaids, dressed 
in all their best, blushed and simpered, after the good old 
fashion on all such occasions; while the female guests 
kept up their conversation in suppressed whispers and 
giggles; throwing sly glances on their handsome neigh- 
bours, the officers. ‘The evening was fast advancing ; 
the ruddy-cheeked priest, «all shaven and shorn,” clean- 





shirted, powdered, pompous, and silent, sat with crossed 
legs, twirling his thumbs, anxious to bestow the nuptial 
benediction, and “ pocket the gold.” The awful moment 
approached, when some embarrassment arose, from the 
inability of the father to go through the ceremony of 
giving away the bride. His enjoyments at the festive 
board and subsequent libations had been so profound, 
that he was just then undergoing a curious operation in 
the further end of the cottage, by courtesy called kitchen, 
though the dormitory of six. There, extended halt 
naked, before a huge> turf fire, he lay in glorious in- 
sensibility, while an old crone was applying an embro- 


worthy the attention of civic gourmands. The eldest 
son (then no matter what, but not many years after a 
field officer in the army) was chosen as his substitute. 
This difficulty surmounted, another and much more 
serious impediment suspended the ceremony, and threw 
a sudden gloom over the party. ‘This was the captain’s 
scruples against a marriage celebrated by a priest of the 
catholic church! His views on that occasion, as in every 
other act of his life, were pure and honourable; and, 
with all the bluntness of his professional and personal 
character, he expressed his fears that, if by any misfor- 
tune he parted his cable before he could be respliced by 
a protestant parson, his dear pretty Rachel might be left 
as a pensioner on the bounty of his family; to guard 
against which contingency, the honest upright sailor in- 
sisted on executing a will in her favour that very hour! 
Poor Rachel must have half Joved him for the generous 
thought. Pleasure once more beamed in the almost 
tearful eyes of the anxious party. That honourable duty 
performed and duly witnessed, the father pronounced 
out of danger, and, what was better, out of the house, 
the priest joined the hands of the happy lover and the 
blushing bride, amidst the blessings and good wishes of 
all present. The triple cheer of the party within, when 
drinking health and happiness to the ybride and bride- 
groom, was the signal to the band without to pour forth 
its noisy strains of harmony; while the discharge of a 
few patararoes, paraded in front of the post-office, was 
the signal for the application of the blazing faggot to the 
various bonfires which soon illuminated all the neigh- 
bouring hills. 





* People—all her relations and kindred, even to the 
tenth degree. 





him off to London on leave—* When I shall meet you, 


my good boy, you shall see I will not forget you. Cheer 


The marine took his leave ; and, in two hours after this 
The 
captain proved as good as his word to this fortunate 


The first and second 
lieutenants, the surgeon and purser, with four mids, were 
The steward and captain’s cook 
had been on shore since daybreak, making the necessary 
The band followed the 
captain’s barge, in a separate boat ; and, when the bride- 


which, together with the shouts of assembled hundreds, 


The whole family, excepting 
the bride, were ranged to meet him at the porch of the 


cation of goose grease, with all her powers of friction, | 
to the distended stomach and abdomen of the surfeited | 
glutton—a never-failing remedy for repletion, and one | 


At an Irish wedding, the absence of a piper would 
have been deemed an unlucky omen. One had accord- 
ingly been engaged for the occasion; who, in compli- 
ment to his majesty’s officer, tuned his chanter in an 
attempt to play “God save the King ;” but either from 
force of habit or national feeling, he involuntarily broke 
into “ Erin go Bragh”—a lapse from loyalty which was 
punished by the agreeable penalty imposed on the Bear- 
haven Orpheus, of swallowing, at a draught, a bottle of 
Madeira, to the health of the king and (as the piper in- 
sisted on adding) the captain! This feat performed, the 
pipes were silent for the rest of that night. 

Within, all was unbounded joy and gaiety—without, 
noisy, uproarious, but still most good-humoured mirth. 
Barrels of ale and tubs of whiskey were consumed, on 
the happy occasion, to the health of the captain and his 
lady. Nor was the memory of the “ould saint,” her 
grandfather, forgotten ; for, with all the pride of their 
country, they had canonised him within the last twenty- 
four hours. 

At length, the stocking having been thrown in the 
old Irish fashion, the captain was escorted to his cham- 
ber-door by the four young mids, his bridemen, where 
we shall leave him to his happiness, while we join the 
merry party below in “ midnight dance and revelry,” 
which were enjoyed until all parties were compelled to 
seek a brief repose. 

The morning broke with a fine clear northwester; by 
noon, bluepeter at the fore, and topsails loose, gave the 
dread signal of departure. The whole population of 
this “ ultima Thule” were in motion. The frigate was 
hove short on her anchor—the captain’s barge in wait- 
ing. Greetings and congratulations were interrupted 
| by the sighs and tears of the painful farewell. At 
three pe. m. the worthy captain, with his lovely and 
honoured bride, embarked from the very rock on which 
the lowly cottage in which she had been born and rear- 
ed, was founded; where, receiving and bestowing the 

tender embraces of family and friends, this admirable 
woman (who for upwards of twenty years lived the 
pride and happiness of her husband) took a long fare- 
well of the land of her birth, cheered by the blessings 
of a thousand voices, as The Bride of Bearhaven! 


? 
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The Automaton Chess Plaver. 


The following Narrative of the Life and Adventures 





of the Automaton Chess Player, is translated from the 
As a connected 


| 
| 
| French Journal La Garde National. 
| history of the remarkable success of this celebrated in- 


vention, it will be read with interest. 

Never, perhaps, has the appearance of the most bril- 
liant phenomenon attracted more attention in the learned 
world, than that of the Automaton Chess Player, in- 
vented by Baron Kempelen. 

This automaton was first known at Presburgh, in 
1770. It challenged the best players to combat, from 
which it was always sure to come off victorious. We 
can hardly form an idea of the delight with which the 
foreign journals related the wonders performed by this 
marvelous machine, nor the exaggeration of the flattery 
| lavished upon the inventor: a second Prometheus, he 
| had stolen fire from heaven to animate his work, 

Every possible combination of chess-playing appeared 
to have been foreseen by his genius, so admirably did 
| the movements of the automaton accord with those of 


his adversary. 

Public curiosity, excited by such repeated descrip- 
tions, soon assembled at Presburgh a numerous concourse 
of amateurs, mechanics, and artists. 

The reception room of the Baron Kempelen was con- 
tinually thronged. 

The automaton, dressed in a magnificent turban, and 


| the rich costume of an Asiatic sultan, was seated before 


a chess-board, covered with his pieces, and placed upon 
a cabinet three feet high, two in width, and five in length, 
and moved on rollers. 

In this cabinet, the wheels, the cylinders, and levers 
necessary for the use of the machine, are placed. Before 
the automaton commenced playing, the inventor care- 
fully opened the doors one after the other, and remarked 
upon the multiplicity of wheel-work with which it was 
filled, showing it to be impossible to place any one within. 
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THE AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER. 





furnished with an iron key, wound up the machine with 
a studied gravity, when the noise of the wheels could be 
distinctly heard catching in a cog-wheel like that of a 
clock. 

The eyes of the automaton were then cast down on 
the chess-board, and after some moments of apparent 
meditation, he slowly raised his arm, directed it to the 
piece which he wished to take, seized it firmly between 
his fingers, raised it, and moved it to the square where 
it should be placed, It was in vain to endeavour to dis- 
concert him by a wrong movement; the slightest de- 
parture from the rules seemed to make his brow darken; 
he shook his head as a sign of discontent, and replaced 
the piece ill-played to the square from which it came. 

When it was about to announce a check, the lips of 
the automaton were agitated, and there escaped a hoarse 
‘sound like the pronunciation of the word chet or che, 
which, though feebly articulated, was sufficient to warn 


the adversary. 

Thus nothing which could complete the illusion had 
been neglected; it was not long, however, before the 
surprise of the spectator began to diminish; the more | 
the movements of the automaton were executed with | 
promptness and facility, the more it became evident that | 
they were subjected to a directing force. The inventor | 
himself acknowledged it; but what was this invention 
so skilful, and in a game too in which one can excel 
only after close study and long practice? Every eye in- 
tently fixed upon Mr. Kempelen, sought in vain to dis- 
cover in his looks, in his manner, in his slightest gesture, 
some indication of the means which he employed ; 
sometimes he turned his back to the table, and again | 
walked away several steps, leaving the automaton to | 
move once or twice in succession without approaching | 
it. He moved the table to any situation the spectator 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





wished, thus rendering all communication with the floor 
or the next room impossible. 

The examination to which the machine had been sub- 
mitted, removed all supposition that a child ‘or dwarf 
could be concealed: besides, how, at the bottom of this 
cabinet, almost hermetically closed, could they see and | 
direct the play of a chess-board upon the table above ? 

The mystery remained a long time impenetrable. 
Master of its secrets, the automaton visited the capitals 
of Germany and France; every where it was received 
with extreme curiosity, and often excited transports of 
surprise and admiration. Arriving in Paris, in 1785, his | 
star became dim before the celebrated players of the Re- | 
gent Coffee House. But one can, without shame, ac- 
knowledge themselves conquered by the Philidors, and 
the Legals, and have yet a brilliant career torun. On 
its return to Berlin, the automaton challenged all the 
lords of the court of the great Frederick, and was even 
admitted to the honour of playing with this prince, a 
great amateur of chess. In a moment of enthusiasm, | 
Frederick, at a great expense, became master of the ma- 
chine and its secret; a minute account developed to him 
all the mysteries of this innocent magic. From that 
time the delusion vanished ; the automaton, dethroned, | 
disdained, covered with dust, was exiled to the obscure 
apartment of the palace, where it remained nearly thirty 
years hidden and forgotten. 

It owes its resurrection, in part, to the presence of 
Napoleon at Berlin. It was taken from its obscurity, 
recovered its former splendour, and, proud of having tri- | 
the conqueror of Austerlitz, it again 
London and Paris received it | 


umphed over 
commenced its travels, 
with renewed pleasure. 

We will pass rapidly over some years of the adven- 
turous life of our hero, Accompanied by an exhibitor 
educated in the school of Mr. Kempelen, and always 
wonderfully aided by his directing power, without which | 
it could not move a step, the automaton sought eagerly 
every occasion to distinguish itself, and never quitted | 
the battle field without being able to say with Cesar,— 
Veni, vidi, vici, At length, preceded by an unprece- | 
dented reputation, it arrived at the court of Bavaria. | 
There the astonishment and enthusiasm which its play | 
never failed to excite, were renewed. So great was the 
impression it made, that Prince Eugene could not resist | 
the temptation of becoming possessor of this chef | 
d’ceuvre, and to be initiated in the occult science which | 
performed so many wonders, This wish was gratified; | 
and the price of his initiation was fixed at the sum of 
30,000 francs. 


As soon as a player exhibited himself, the exhibitor, | 


| alternately. 


| disbursed. 


The time was now at hand when the veil was to be 
raised, when he was to know this invisible genius, this 
superior intelligence which ruled the chess-board. He 
was left alone with the exhibitor, who, for the whole ex- 





| planation, opened both doors of the machine at once; 


the wheels had disappeared ; a man, a true chess player, 
occupied their place. He was seated upon a low cricket, 
with rollers, and seemed very ill at ease. We can judge 
what, at this sight, was the disenchantment of the new 
purchaser. The solution of the principal problem was 
reduced to a mere juggler’s trick. These levers, these 
cog-wheels, this cylinder, were but thin paper cuttings, 


| eas : 
placed on partitions and removed at will. 


Whilst the examination of the interior mechanism 
took place, as the doors only opened one after another, 
the player was concealed in the back of the automaton, 
his limbs folded under him, sometimes leaning to the 
opposite side, with kis head down and his hands before 
him ; he thus by turns hid himself as the doors opened 
One or two repetitions were sufficient to 
habituate him to this exercise, and to teach him first to 
turn the crank for directing the arm of the automaton, 
then to putin motion the elastic spring which was to 
move the fingers; and last, to pull the cord that the 
automaton might give utterance to the word check. 

The player is lighted in his box by a taper, and has 
before him a chess-board on which all the squares are 
numbered: another chess-board, likewise numbered, is 
placed in the ceiling above his head, and forms the re- 
verse of that upon which the automaton plays. The 
pieces strongly magnetised at their base, by their attrac- 
tion open some little traps adapted to each square of this 
back board. The player, attentive to the rise and fall of 


| these traps, knows precisely the move played by his ad- 


versary ; he immediately repeats this move upon his own 
chess-board ; plays his own move, and causes it after- 


| wards to be done by the automaton. 


The ingenious means invented to establish a connec- 
tion between the exterior and interior of the machine 


| alone fixed the attention of the prince ;. pethaps he 


found he had paid too dear for the secret. He said no- 
thing, and even amused himself awhile in the presence 


| of some intimate friends in playing the part of exhibitor. 
| But that he might enjoy his knowledge for a length of 

time, it was necessary that a skilful player should be 
| employed, which would have soon opened all eves, and 


given a key to the enigma. 

The prince found himself reduced to this alternative : 
either to employ this skilful player, or again to condemn 
the automaton to obscurity. He was uncertain what 
part to take, when Mr. M—e—I, that skilful mechanist, 


| who separated himself with regret from his beloved pupil, 
asked the favour to continue the exhibition of its bril- 


liant talents, engaging to pay the interest of the sum 
This proposition was accepted, and Mr. 
M—e—! left Bavaria, and exhibited the automaton with 
great success, He was received in France and England 
like an old acquaintance of whom we just retain a recol- 
lection ; it seemed to have renewed its youth; although 
the reign of sorcerers had passed away, it still possessed 
the power to fascinate every eye; in more simple lan- 


| guage, it always astonished by the ingenuity of its ma- 
| chinery, and the skill of its concealed player. 
| or two celebrated players was confided the internal direc- 


To one 


tion of the automaton; Mr. B—t, in Paris, and Mr. 
L—w—s, in London, made it triumph without difficulty 
over all who presented themselves for combat; when 
Mr. M—e—1 formed the plan of working on the curi- 
osity of several cities in England, Scotland, and Hol- 
land, where the automaton had never been. ‘To accom- 
plish that design, it was necessary to have the assistance 
of a traveling companion who had a superior knowledge 
of chess ; he proposed this plan to Mr. M., a very amia- 
ble and lively man, who consented to accompany him, 
and become his associate in the benefits of the enterprise. 

The most complete success signalised the course of 
our travellers. Wherever they pitched their tents, spec- 
tators gathered in crowds to witness the combat. The 
automaton, like a chevalier in a tournament, offered to 
his antagonist the advantages of arms and ground, that 
is to say, in the language of chess, the pawn and first 
move, notwithstanding which he was always successful. 

The speculation was profitable; perfect harmony ex- 
isted between the associates, whose accounts were regu- 
larly settled with scrupulous exactness. After a while, 
however, Mr. M—e—1 owed the player a large sum; of 








which, under different pretexts, he delayed the payment 
from week to week and month to month. A year thus 
passed away, and Mr. M—e—!I refused to settle the ac- 
count, when M t found an infallible means to de. 
cide it. 

The automaton was then at Amsterdam; the King of 
Holland had early in the morning engaged a fourth part 
of the hall and paid for it a sum in florins equivalent to 
3000 francs; Mr. M@+e—1 ran to announce this news 
to his associate. They breakfasted gaily together; Mr, 
M—e—| hastened to make the necessary preparations to 
receive the king; the assembly were to meet at half past 
twelve ; twelve struck, and the player, who should have 
been in his machine, is not yet at his post; Mr. M—e—I, 
out of patience, went to enquire the cause of this de: 
lay. What is his astonishment to find Mr. M——t in 
bed, and trembling as with an ague fit. What do I see? 
What is the matter? J have a fever. What is that you 





say ? you were well enough an hour since. Yes, it is 
a thunder stroke. The king will come. He will go 
away again. What shall I say to him? That the 


automaton has a fever. A truce to your jokes. It is 
no laughing matter. The receipts were never better. 
Return the money. I pray you get up. Impossible, 
I will go call a physician. Useless. Is there then no 
means of preventing this fever? Yes; one only—it is 
to pay me the 1500 francs you owe me. Well, be it so 
this evening. Mo—no—this moment. Mr. M—e—| 
seeing no other alternative, went for the money. The 
cure was wonderful; the automaton never played better. 
The king did not play, only he advised his minister of 
war, who played for him. The coalition were completely 
beaten ; but the defeat was laid entirely to the account 
of the responsible minister. 

The expedition of our travellers had scarcely termi- 
nated, when Mr. M—e—! engaged a player to ge with 
him to America. A young man, a native of Mulhausen, 
a pupil of the best players in the Regent Coffee House, 
was this time chosen for confidant. The exhibitor taught 
him the art of concealing himself, and above all, not to 
make the least noise which would excite suspicion; and 
finished his instructions with these words :—*If you 
should hear fire cried, don’t move, J will come to your 
aid.” The following anecdote, it is said, determined 
Mr. M—e—1 to give this advice to those he initiated. 

In some of his early travels, he was at a German 
city where was a celebrated juggler, a pupil of the Conus 
and Pinetts, giving exhibitions. 

The automaton soon eclipsed the juggler, who, piqued 
and jealous, went to see his rival; guessed the secret, 
and aided by a confederate, all of a sudden cried “ fire.” 
We can judge the alarm of the spectators; the automa- 
ton in his fright pushed his adversary over, and rolled 
and turned himself about; he seemed to have become 
crazy. Fortunately, Mr. M—e—l had presence of mind 
enough to push the machine behind a curtain, when it 
soon became calm. 

The trick of the juggler was soon discovered, but did 
him no good. His rival still bore away the palm. 

The automaton has spent many years in North Ame- 
rica; he has visited successively the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada; he is now exercising his 
talents in South America. We hope to see an account 
of his travels in the Palamede, a monthly Review of 
Chess, published by Messrs. Bourbonnaye & Mery. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
SONG. 


Oh! can I forget, as I bend o’er my loom, 

So many long hours in this dark, stifling room, 

My boyhood’s sweet time when I roamed all the day, 

Untamedly glad ds a bird in its play ? 

Oh! can I forget, when my own darling wife 

Is soothing her hungry ones, calming their strife, 

Her tears rolling down as she thinks of their fate, 

How fair and light-hearted her maidenly state ? 

Oh! can I forget with what joy and what pride 

T saw in the future a happy fire-side, 

Where our old age should rest in the cradle of home, 

Where, when Christmas was merry, our children should 
come? ¢ 

Alas! for the boyhood for ever departed ; 

Alas! for the maiden so fair and light-hearted ; 

Alas! for the home and the happy ones nigh ; 


God help us! we live but to toil and todie. J. 8. 
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From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


The Aristocrat’s Witte. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The chateau d’Armentieres seems to me one of the 
few country-houses in France which can pretend to rival- 
ship with the rural residences of Great Britain. The 
finest of your English parks is but a favoured « bit” of 
nature; an enwalled or enfenced portion of landscape, 
trained by the hand of art to resemble the more pic- 
turesque districts of the island. In France, on the con- 
trary, the pleasure grounds of a country seat are not 
only artificial, but aim at distinguishing themselves from 
the vulgar commonplace of nature. The lily must be 
painted—the violet perfumed. Plants are marshaled 
as in the ranks of a regiment—forest trees trimmed and 
trained as for the bandbox of an artificial florist. The 
garden contains as much marble or granite as shrubs or 
soil. Balustrades of stone supply the use of the fra- 
grant fence of sweetbriar ; and the stately vase, upon its 
pedestal, usurps in the shrubbery the place of the gum- 
cistus or rhododendron. The French, regarding this 
ornate artificiality as an evidence of cost and care, will 
not believe that English people allow the lime trees on 
their lawns to extend, untrimmed, their luxuriant branches, 
from any other motive than an economy of labour. 

Iadmit that at Armentieres things are no better or- 
dered than elsewhere. The mansion is surrounded by 
the usual intersections of rectangular sanded walks, and 
box-edged parterres ; a terrace overlooking a muddy 
canal; a few stone basins, full of grass-green tritons 
and nereids, each capable of throwing up a fountain, 
were the leaden pipes less full of chinks, and the stag- 
nant water in which they are dabbling less full of tad- 
poles; a grove of chestnut trees, whose tall, straight 
stems stand formally arranged, like the pipes of an 
organ ; and a wilderness of weeds and cinque-foil be- 
yond, which passes under the honorary denomination of 
park. Such are the features of Armentieres. Yet, on 
the whole, it is a beautiful residence ; for the pleasure- 
grounds are fortunately small; and nature has done 
wonders for the environs of a place where art exhibits 
only those fantastic tricks which, instead of playing be- 
fore high heaven, she would do well to restrict to the 
decorations of an opera-house. Below the limits of the 
hard, stiff gardens, lies a deep and richly wooded ravine, 
with a brook leaping along the bottom; and beyond the 
opposite bank, extends a heathy forest, intersected with 
hoary masses of rock—one portion thickly grown with 
the noblest timber, another partially cleared, and ren- 
dered picturesque by its patches of silver birch trees, 
Spanish chestnuts, and straggling juniper. Situated on 
the confines of the estates of the house of Bourbon- 
Conde, you may ride ten miles from Armentieres to the 
palace of Chantilly, through. a succession of forest 
scenery worthy some Tuscan romance, or the pages of 
Hobbima. 

Leon d’Armentieres, who, at the epoch of the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons to the throne of France, occupied 
the chateau and its dependencies, was a fine, open- 
spirited young man of four and twenty, born amid the 
terrors of the revolution, and apparently foredoomed to 
suffer the penalty of noble birth by a life of penury and 
privation. But, on the accession of Napoleon, a grate- 
ful recollection on the part of the new emperor, of some 
trifling service rendered him in his earlier days by the 
Baron d’Armentieres, produced an unexpected change 
in the fortunes of the family. They were sought out in 
their obscure retreat, and loaded with the favours of 
government. The baron soon obtained méans of re- 
deeming his confiscated estates; and nothing but his 
untimely death on the field of Austerlitz prevented him 
from rising to the highest honours of the state. Within 
a few months of the fatal event, the baroness fell a victim 
to affliction, bequeathing their only son to the guardian- 
ship of the emperor; and Leon d’Armentieres—enrolled, 
accordingly, at ten years of age, among the pages of the 
imperial household—mechanically adopted those views, 
sentiments, and principles, with which gratitude had in- 

spired his parents. Many of the most illustrious houses 
in France—Montesquieus, Narbonnes, Breteuils—were 
already, indeed, in service at the Tuileries; and, but 
that Leon had flattered himself he should be honoured, 
on attaining the fitting age, with a military appointment, 


he might Jeve congratulated himself on his good for- 


tune, when, on entering his eighteenth year, the empe- | ways ‘ Margaret’ to me, unless, indeed, when I called her 
ror selected him as equerry to the newly born King of | my little wife,” 

Rome. It was rumoured, indeed, in the imperial circle, “ And what do you call her now 2” 
that the Baroness d’Armentieres, whose early death was “T have heard nothing of her these ten years past. 
produced by the loss of her husband on the field of bat- | Margaret was taken home from her foster-mother about 
tle, had personally implored the emperor to spare her | the period I entered the Tuileries; and, by this, she is 
only son from the fatal ranks of his army. Lut Leon | probably the portly wife of some grocer of the Rue St. 
himself cherished an embittering suspicion that the great | Denis,” 

soldier did not judge him worthy to serve under his ban- “I wonder you never sought her out, that for once you 
ners; anda disgust against the splendid servitude in | might insure becoming sympathy in your passion for the 
which he was enlisted took possession of his bosom. old oak trees of Armentieres ! said Breteuil, with a sneer. 

For some years past, indeed, the chief pleasure of | « But, d@ propos, to love and matrimony, | have news for 
Leon’s life had consisted in such visits to the chateau | you. Who, think you, is going to be noosed in the 
d’Armentieres as his duties at the Tuileries would per- | silken chain !” 
mit—the chateau where he was born, and which he had “If ] am to guess the least likely manin Paris, allow 
inhabited for several years of his existence. ‘T'o Aim | me toname yourself.” 
every tree of the domain was familiar, every hill afriend- | “ Right for once—you have hit the mark.’ 
ly object. ‘The verdure of Fontainebleau or Compiegne “ How !” cried Leon, who had intended a mere plea- 
never appeared, in Ais eyes, to rival that of his own fine | santry ; “ you, my dear count, are really going to be 
woods. No where was the climate so wholesome—no | married !” 
where the field sports so exhilarating. There he wasan | «So the emperor informs me; and he is apt to be cor- 
object of universal interest ; the very woodcutters could | rect on such points.” 
date the day and the hour of his birth—nay! the blind | “ And to whom?” 
beggar, stationed by the villagers to warm himself in the “'l’o a Mademoiselle Gallien, or Galiand, or some such 
sungbine, safe within the gates of the avenue, appeared | person.” 
to have an instinctive knowledge that the approaching « The proposition, then, did not spring from yourself ; 
footstep was that of the young Baron d’Armentieres. the lady is notof your own selection ?” 

The place, indeed, was but roughly kept up during “No; I asked the emperor for the means of paying 
Leon’s minority. The shutters of the grand suite of | my debts; and he was not only so liberal as to afford 
apartments remained closed, except when, once a year | them, but to throw me a wife into the bargain. He be- 
or so, it became necessary to remove the mildew from | stows upon me the only child of a receveur-général, and 
the pictures and tapestry, and ascertain how far moth | an aid-de-campship. ‘The marriage contract is to be 
and rust had corrupted during the preceding twelve | signed to-night ; to-morrow the marriage will be solem- 
months. The avenue and court of honour were ob- | nised at St.Rock; and, if the emperor deigns to listen to 
structed by trunks of trees lying seasoning in the sun, | my next request as graciously as to the last, I shall set 
preparatory to being chopped up for firewood ; and, as | off on the following day, to accompany him to Russia.” 
to the gardens, they were almost as luxuriant and beau- “ Mademoiselle Gallien or Galiand is much indebted 
tiful as if there existed neither a gardener nora pruning- | to your gallantry,” said Leon. “ But don’t you invite 
hook in France. But all this disorder afforded an | me to your wedding ?” ; 
agreeable change to Leon from the precise precincts of “The emperor further informs me you are to be my 
the court; and he loved the very weeds of the flower- | brideman. So be ready to accompany me, at seven this 
borders, because they scemed to flourish of their own | evening, to the Rue de Grenelle, when I am to be pre- 
accord, sented to my bride, in order to present her with a few 

“ Were I my own master,” cried Leon, every time he | thousand livres worth of diamonds, as marriage gifts, at 
passed the gate of the chateau on his way back to his | the expense of their imperial majesties.”’ 
official duties, “I would never quit Armentieres.” Even trained as Leon had been in the heartlessness of 

“ You fancy so, because ’t is almost the only thing you | a court, there was something in the cool insensibility of 
are not at liberty to do,” observed his bosom friend, | Breteuil, that excited his disgust. He attired himself for 
Count Philip de Breteuil, one day, when, on his return | the ceremonial of the evening with an involuntary feel- 
from a sporting September week of holidays, Leon in- | ing of compassion towards the unfortunate girl about to 
dulged in his usual declaration. be sacrificed in order to repair the disorders of a liber- 

 Partiality to one’s birth-place, methinks, is no very | tine; and turned a deaf ear to the piquant sallies of the 
uncommon failing,” said he, moderating his indignation, | bridegroom, as they ascended the grand staircase of a fine 
as he leaned back in the embrasure of a window in an | hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain. The names of 
antechamber of the palace at St. Cloud, where Breteuil | « Messieurs, the Count Philippe de Breteuil, and the 
and himself were officiating in the duties of their ap- | Baron Leon d’Armentieres,” were loudly announced by 
pointments. a succession of domestics; and Monsieur “Gallien or 

“No; for what is it but one of the thousand and one | Galiand,” with whom Breteuil had already had repeated 
moditications of human self-sufficiency ?” | interviews at the house of his man of business, advanced 

“ Well, then—egotism apart—surely there is nothing | to the very door of the antechamber to welcome his noble 
objectionable in preferring, for my residence, one of the | son-in-law. Leon cast a mistrustful glance upon the 
most beautiful spots in the kingdom?” | countenance of the old financier, who, it was clear, had 

‘Fontainebleau is one of the most beautiful spots in | made a mere bargain of his daughter; for Galiand was 
the kingdom,” replied Breteuil, with provoking calm- | to become Monsieur le Baron when his child became 
ness; “ yet you were as much bored there last week, as | Madame la Comtesse. The rich upstart was to be en- 
if you had been camping with some roving tribe in | nobled—the impoverished peer enriched: all this formed 
Stony Arabia.” part of Napoleon’s favourite system of “fusion.” 

“With or without a sufficient reason then, give me “Tt is to be hoped, for Breteuil’s sake, that the young 
leave to assert that I lovethe home of my fathers beyond | lady may possess a more prepossessing face than her 
all other places under the canopy of heaven.” | father,” thought Leon, as they followed the pompous 

“ You love the home of your father’s son, I fancy,” | guidance of his host through a suite of sumptuous cham- 
replied Breteuil, playing with his sword-knot. “You | bers; in the furthest of which stood a writing table, 
find yourself a little king in your little chateau. We all | surrounded by lawyers, and a lovely young woman, 
like to sovereignise when and where we are able.” attired in bridal white, surrounded by a posse of female 

“To prove how completely you mistake my motives, | relatives. Nothing could be more noble or more grace- 
know that my present partiality for Armentieres is trifling | ful than the air with which she returned the salutations, 
compared with the love I bore the place on quitting it, | and accepted the Louquet, almost contemptuously offered 
at ten years old—at the time when I and Margaret used | to her by Breteuil; and even the latter was struck by 
to wander through the woods in springtime, making gar- | the beauty of her person, and quiet dignity of her de- 
lands of wild anemones and lilies of the valley.” meanour. At her father’s suggestion, the contents of 

“ And who is Margaret? Your sister?” the marriage articles were now hastily run over by the 

“Taman only child. Margaret was a little girl nursed | notary ; and, with the exception of a start from Leon on 
and reared by the porter’s wife.” hearing the name of the bride recited as “ Marie Mar- 

“A pretty playmate, truly, for the young chatelain! | guerite Galiand,” no one gave evidence of having listened 
What might be her name ?” to asyllable. The ladies present were occupied in ad- 





“The young chatelain never enquired. She was al- | miring the rich lace of which Mary Margaret’s dress was 
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composed ; and the men, the dauntless audacity with 
which the aristocratic bridegroom supported the ignomi- 
nious publicity of his pauperism. 

The notary bowed his head at the conclusion of the 
last page, in token that his task was over; on which the 
count offered his hand to the lady, (through whom he 
found himself endowed with half a million lawful money 
of the realm,) to lead her to the table whereon the parch- 
ments were extended. The pen was placed in her hand; 
and while, below the hurried signature it served to trace, 
all the illustrious personages present were inscribing 
their names as witnesses of the covenant, Breteuil took 
the opportunity to present to the notice of mademoiselle, 
his friend and brideman, Baron Leon d’Armentieres. 
The young baron advanced, at the summons of Breteuil, 
to offer the customary compliments. But, as their eyes 
met, the ejaculation of “ Margaret” on one side, and 
«Leon” on the other, instantly cut short all form of 
speech; and it was with some difficulty that the count 
gleaned, from their hurried explanations, that he was 
about to lead to the altar the little wife of his young 
friend. Yes! the future Madame la Comtesse Philippe 
de Breteuil had actually been ushered into life as the 
nursling of the porter’s wife of the chateau d’Armen- 
tieres. 

Old Galiand was, in fact, one of those mysterious 
nobodies whose fortune became magnified with such in- 
credible rapidity, in the commissariat department of the 
army in Spain. His means had been as humble as his 
origin, even so lately asthe period when the death of his 
young wife, in childbed, left a motherless girl upon his 
hands; yet scarcely had Margaret attained her tenth 
year, when a mass of enormous wealth made it incum- 
bent on him to remove his future heiress from her ob- 
scure retreat, to be trained into finished courtliness by 
the experienced hands of Madame Campan. The ru- 
mour of her prospects and merits now reached the ear 
of the emperor, and determined him to render her hand 
a prize for one of his indigent adherents. That the deli- 
cacy of Mademoiselle Galiand could be wounded by this 
summary mode of disposing of her destinies, never en- 
tered into his high and mighty calculations. 

« And thus, my dear Leon, the fates have been playing 
at cross-purposes with our fortunes,” observed Breteuil 
to his young friend, as they retired together, at an early 
hour that night, in order to be in readiness for the so- 
lemnity of the morrow. “’T' is a pity but I had earlier 
discovered your pre-engagement with my betrothed ; for 
it is probable that the emperor might have patched up 
your affairs with her dowry as readily as mine; while, 
to myself, it would of course have been a matter of in- 
difference to be indebted for the indemnisation of my 
creditors to some other grocer’s daughter or chandler’s 
widow.” 

«“ Margaret is neither the daughter of a grocer nor the 
widow of a chandler, that I am aware of,” replied Leon, 
in a tone at least as bitter as the irony of his companion; 
“and my affairs, I thank your providence, stand in no 
need of patching. The chateau d’Armentieres 

“The chateau d’Armentieres! Still and always the 
chateau d’Armentieres!” sneered Breteuil, who had 
been irritated not a little by discovering, in the course of 
the evening, that Mademoiselle Galiand, so far from 
being touched by his lofty homage, was wholly engrossed 
by the renewal of her acquaintance with his young 
brideman. ‘Surely we have heard enough of the cha- 
teau d’Armentieres to-night, to last us for some time to 
come. Margaret and yourself seem to yearn grievously 
after the porter’s lodge, in which she received her 
education !— 





««A tous les curs bien nés, que la patrie est chére.’ ” 


Leon forbore to reply. He was ruminating whether 
it might not still be possible to rescue his dear little Mar- 
garet from the arms of the callous libertine by whom she 
was predestined to contempt and neglect. But his cogi- 
tations proved infructuous. On the following morning, 
the Archbishop of Paris united the unloving couple; on 
the following night, the Count and Countess de Breteuil 
took possession of the apartments allotted them in the 
palace of the Tuileries; and, on the following month, 
the bride became once more the inmate of her father, at 
Galiand’s beautiful villa in the valley of Montmorency— 
Count Philippe de Breteuil, aid-de-camp to his imperial 
majesty, having taken his departure for the grand army. 

During the iatervening period, D’Armentieres had 


| found no occasion for the renewal of his intimacy with 
Madame de Breteuil. The whole court rang with praises 
of her beauty, and admiration of the dignity of her 
demeanour; yet the ceunt omitted no opportunity of 
observing to Leon, whenever chance threw them into a 
téte-a-téte—* I cannot forgive you, my dear baron, for 
having neglected to inspire poor Margaret with some in- 
sigut into men and things, as they exist in the every-day 
world, instead of losing your time pulling posies in the 
woods of Armentieres. It is your fault, rather than 
mine, that my wife makes her first appearance at court 
with the air and manners of a kitchen-maid. Thank 
heaven! she has consented to pass the time of my ab- 
sence in retirement with her father and his low asso- 
ciates. ‘To me, it would be worse than death upon the 
lance of a Don Cossack, to know that the creature was 
disgracing me by exposing her gaucheries to all the par- 
venue duchesses of Bonaparte’s mushroom circle.” 

Leon was not sufficiently a man of the world to reply, 
as Breteuil had expected, to this attack upon his wife ; 
and when the emperor and his suite quitted Paris, the 
young man judged it better to dismiss from his mind the 
unsatisfactory renewal of his acquaintance with the 
“ Margaret” of his early years. 

There was one spot, however, in which Margaret was 
not to be forgotten. The first visit paid by the baron to 
the home of his infancy insensibly reconjured up before 
him the image of his little playfellow, contrasted with 
that of the beautiful woman, radiant with jewels and 
brocade, whom he had seen presented at court as the 
Countess de Breteuil. “I loved her best in her little 
stuff frock and cotton apron,” thought he, many months 
after her marriage, as he pursued his way along the 
ravine by the side of the brook where they had been 
accustomed to gather, and crown each other with water- 
flowers and rushes. “But no one can dispute the love- 
liness of Madame de Breteuil.” 

It did not surprise him to learn from Guillot, the por- 
ter, that, in the course of the summer, a beautiful lady, 
from the valley of Montmorency, had visited Armen- 
tieres ; passing the day in wandering through the envi- 
rons, and conferring happiness on the inhabitants of the 
whole district, by the extent of her benefactions. 

“ You should have seen her sitting with my old woman 
up at the lodge, monsieur le baron!” said old Guillot— 
“arranging in our press the stock of linen with which 
she came provided ; and looking over our stock of furni- 
ture, to discover of what we stood in need; and sure 
enough, a few days afterwards, Pierre the wagoner left 
at our door, for our use, a bed and buffet, such as would 
do honour to any room in the chateau d’Armentieres !” 

« And did you not manage to learn the name of your 
strange benefactress?” enquired Leon. 

“The title—not the name,” answered Guillot. «I 
found out that the beautiful lady was a countess, whose 
husband is absent with the army ; which is no doubt the 
cause of her unhappiness, poor young creature !—for 
the tears stood in her eyes all the time she sat talking to 
my old woman; and more than once they rolled down 
her cheeks, and I thought she was going to speak freely, 
and give a loose to her feelings. But the old gentleman 
who accompanied her (her father, I believe—in spite of 
his age and infirmities, so cold, and so stiff, and so proud 
of the ribbon at his button-hole !) bade her recollect her- 
self, or recollect her promise, or something of the sort. 
And then she dried up her tears, and began to talk of 
you, sir; not as most visiters here talk of you—to en- 
quire how many horses you have in your stable, or how 
many wild boars you sent home last hunting season— 
but whether you were a kind master to your people, and 
a good landlord to the poor.” 

“You gave me a tolerable character, I trust, to so 
pretty a lady ?” enquired Leon, trying to smile. 

“I rather think not, sir. The moment your name 
was mentioned, my old woman, as usual, began tuo sob 
and whimper; and to talk over the days when you lived 
at the chateau with your tutor, and little Margaret was 
at nurse with us, and you used to play together. And 
when my old woman gets upon the chapter of Margaret, 
as your excellency is well aware, she never knows where 
to stop; and up came all the old tales, story by story, of 
how you were lost together in 2s 

« And what said the countess!’ demanded Leon, to 
spare himself the well-known tale. 

“Oh! the countess had nothing better to do than to 








sit and cry for company. She even took the poor with- 





ered hand of my old dame between her two fair hands, 
and carried it to her heart and her lips, as if to comfort 
her. And seeing that, sir, the old baron bade her not 
make a fool of herself; and went and ordered round the 
carriage to the gate, and got her off and away.” 

«And pray, my good Guillot, what became of that 
said little Margaret, the nurse-child, whom you and 
your wife remember with so much affection !” enquired 
d’Armentieres. 

“She died young, sir. When we sent to ask news of 
the girl, of her aunt, (the rich mercer’s wife, who placed 
her here,) soon after she was removed from our care, we 
wefe informed that it was all over with poor Margaret, 
I should not wonder but her death was caused, poor child, 
by fretting after us and you, monsieur le baron; for 
Margaret loved you dearly, sir. Margaret would start 
up from her play, if she caught a glimpse of you at half 
a league’s distance, vonder across the brook, and off, like 
a fawn, to try to catch you. 
without her dinner, watching for you down by the river 
side, when she expected you home from fishing. Yes! 
Monsieur Leon! Yes! Margaret loved you very, very 
dearly.” 

« And did this beautiful lady from Montmorency make 
no promise of returning ?” enquired the baron, unwill- 
ing that Guillot should perceive how much he was 
affected by these assurances. 

“No, sir—no promise; she enquired, indeed, when 
you were likely to visit the chateau, and I told her not 
till September ; for we did not expect you, sir, before the 
crops were down, and the harvest fairly over. And she 
said that, in that case, perhaps she might come again, 
’T was in vain my old woman and I assured her that, 
any way, she might come, and take her walk in the gar- 
dens, all as one as if you were away ; that, by being 
careful to keep out of your way, she need be nowise a 
hindrance to you, nor youto her. She answered some- 
thing about intrusion; and, as September is near at 
hand, without sign or token of her return, I fear she will 
come no mote.” 

She came, however, ere Leon had been many days 
established at the chateau. He had the happiness, as he 
sat meditating in one of the shady avenues of the gar- 
dens, to discern, at a distance, between the decrepit 
figures of Guillot and his wife, the late graceful person 
of the Countess de Breteuil. For a moment he was 
uncertain whether to advance and address her, or leave 
her in ignorance of his presence at the chateau. He 
was convinced that Margaret had not been there, had 
she known of his arrival at Armentieres. But to feel 
her present—there, in his favourite spot—there, in the 


beautiful haunt of his early years—yet make no sign, 


was impossible. Careful only to avoid compromising 
the mystery which Margaret seemed forced by her father 
to maintain towards her foster parents, he hastened to 
welcome the gentle stranger within his gates, with all 
the honours of deferential hospitality. 

Madame de Bretevil was startled, and apparently vexed 
by the predicament in which she had placed herself. But 
Baron Galiand, to whom Leon was already known as 
the friend of his son-in-law, willingly accepted the courte- 
sies of so distinguished a member of the imperial house- 
hold. Pleading the privilege of his age, he even begged 
to be left to his siesta, after the excellent collation and 
choice Bourdeaux set before him; and then it was that 
Leon and Margaret, sauntering out once more into the 
sunny gardens, sat down together, as of old, in a shady 
nook, and poured out their hearts to each other in talk- 
ing of the past, and concealed them altogether as stu- 
diously while talking of the preSent, or surmising of the 
future ! . 

Yet Leon fancied he could discern, from the scornful 
smile that involuntarily curved the beautiful lip of Mar- 
garet when she alluded to herself, that she had discovered 
the falseness of her own position, the hollowness of her 
new dignities; that she felt her beauty, her youth, her 
talents, her high-mindedness, to be thrown away on one 
who affected to support, with fortitude, their union, as a 
penance for his former prodigality. She spoke of the 
court as a place she had visited in bitterness and loath- 
ing, and would willingly renounce for ever; and, though 
she carefully abstained from breathing the name of Phi- 
lippe de Breteuil, her whole deportment testified to the 
sensitive Leon that she appreciated the worldling as he 
deserved. 

“ This is the happiest morning I have spent for years !” 

. 


Oftentimes she has gone . 
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cried D’Armentieres, reluctantly withdrawing his eyes 
from her animated face, when at length she pointed out 
to him that the golden light of evening was brightening 
around them, and that the even song of the thrush gave 
the signal for her departure. “Surely you will come 
again—or have I your permission to offer you my hom- 
age at Montmorency iad Ba! aj 

«“ My father will probably invite you to visit us,” she 
replied ; “ but let me forestall the request by reminding 
you that my position is a peculiar one; assuring you 
that you will confer a favour on me by declining the 

proposal.” 

Leon did not remonstrate. The serene composure of 
Margatet’s manner convinced him she was in earnest. 

Leon d’Armentieres was soon at his post again, in- 
volved anew in the vortex of the court; but how much 

wider a portion did the chateau now claim in his thoughts, 
connected as it was with the fairest form on which he 
had ever looked—with the sweetest image that had ever 
haunted his fancy! He thought but of “ Margaret.” 
Of the Countess Philippe de Breteuil, whose beauty was 
a proverbial word at court, he strove to banish all idea. 
He wished to disencumber the recollection of « Marga- 
ret” of that which rendered it painful or pernicious. 
Something in her dignity of manner and sentiment, 
meanwhile, overawed every libertine project. How 
manifest was her superiority to all around her! Her 
vain, ambitious father, hungering after ribands and titles ; 
her heartless, interested husband, ready to sell his hand 
and name for thirty pieces of.silver ; the courtly minions, 
her new associates—all, all were infinitely, immeasurably 
beneath her standard of excellence: nor dared he pre- 
sume to bring his own merits into comparison with hers. 
He felt that he must rest satisfied with the place in her 
affections, secured by early associations. He felt that a 
fatal abyss was interposed between them. 

Ere the close of the year, however, and while the vivid 
impressions made upon his mind at his last visit to Ar- 
mentieres retained their fullest force, rumours which 
grievously involved the name of Madame de Breteuil 
reached the ear of D’Armentieres. Old Galiand, still 
connected with the house of business through whose 
prosperity he had risen to distinction, became involved in 
a bankruptcy, ereated by the already failing fortunes of 
Napoleon, Reduced to penury, his daughter’s fortune 
dissipated to fulfil the engagements of her husband, the 
old man was driven to the necessity of relinquishing the 
society of the child for whom he was no longer able to 
procure a home; and it was supposed at the Tuileries 
that Madame de Breteuil would derive her future sub- 
subsistence from some trifling appointment in the house- 
hold of Maria Louisa. 

“Poor Margaret!” was Leon’s involuntary ejacula- 
tion, as he recalled to mind her expressions of disgust 
at even the remote prospect of sucha destiny. “ Mar- 
garet a prisoner at the ‘Tuileries—Margaret obliged to 
submit to the hollow formalities of this heartless place— 
Margaret compelled to be grateful for the bitter bread of 
servitude !” 

He did not even pause to remember that now he should 
daily behold her—that now he should enjoy unintermit- 
ting intercourse with his friend. He recollected only 
that Margaret would be humiliated—that Margaret 
would be unhappy ; and hastily sat down to make an 
offer to old Galiand of the chateau d’Armentieres as an 
asylum for himself and his daughter, at least till the 
return of the Count de Breteuil should provide them 
with a more appropriate residence. “You will do me a 
favour,” he wrote, “by accepting the use and control of 
my establishment ; for, having made up my mind to ab- 
sent myself from the chateau for a year to come, and 
unwilling to dismiss domestics who have been faithful 
tome and mine,I shall be puzzled how to dispose of 
them, unless you kindly consent to exercise my authority 
over my household.” 

Leon was careful to address his proposals to the old 
baron, rather than to Madame de Breteuil; and his ex- 
pectations that Galiand would-be less surprised than flat- 
tered by his kindness, were strictly fulfilled. And thus, 
sorely against her will, Madame de Breteuil found her- 
self compelled to become the inmate of the chateau 
d’Armentieres, or relinquish the society of her father ; 
for she perhaps had less confidence than the doting baron 
in Leon’s professions of a determination to avoid the 
place. Those professions, nevertheless, were fulfilled to 
the letter. The young man felt pledged by a solemn 


apart Madame de Breteuil from the rest. “ The allies | 





promise to Margaret—to Margaret, poor and unpro- 
tected—almiost as poor, almost as unprotected, as 
when first he clasped her hand in his, and saluted her 
by the name of his little wife. Such an engagement 
was not to be lightly regarded by a man of honour. 





At length arrived letters from the army—that army 
which, for the first time, was experiencing reverses of | 
fortune—proving that the count was at once apprised of | 
the ruin of his father-in-law, and of the generous suc- | 
cour afforded him by Leon d’Armentieres. «I find,” | 
wrote the noble aid-de camp, “that the inveterate old 
fool, Galiand, has pulled the devil by the tail to some | 
purpose, and gone to the dogs, from whom, I fancy, he | 
originally proceeded. You are vastly obliging, my dear | 
Leon, to have afforded him akennel. My wife seems to 
possess the instinct of certain animals, who, when press- 
ed by the hunters, return to die at the place from whence 
they started. But why do I say die, since, from all ac- 
counts, Madame de Breteuil is only too likely to survive 
and enjoy the jointure with which my folly or my neces- 
sities compelled me to endow her? Meanwhile, flourish | 
the chateau d’Armentieres! which needed only to be- 
come an almshouse for my poor relations to acquire all | 
that it wanted-of merit in my eyes.” 

“And he dares to speak of her thus!” exclaimed 
Leon; “yet I must not offer her my devoted attachment 
as a compensation for his insolence! I must not even | 
present myself before her, to soften the harsh expres: | 
sions Breteuil may have dared to use in speaking of her | 
father !” 

Short leisure, however, was afforded to the baron for | 
pondering over the misfortunes of Margaret. Those of 
France and the emperor forced themselves with impera- | 
tive interest upon his attention. The deceptive nature | 
of the bulletins despatched from the army of the north, 
was at length recognised at Paris; and, ere the credu- 
lous people could recover the first shock of their con- | 
sternation, Napoleon himself arrived suddenly at the | 
Tuileres—defeated—a fugitive ; and it was clear, even | 
to the most partial, that Russia was saved, and the mili- | 
tary empire overthrown. One consolation was expe- 
rienced at that moment by the young equerry of the 
King of Rome—Philippe de Breteuil did not accompany 
his master, The count remained with the army for the 
discharge of duties so dangerous, difficult, and distaste- 
ful, that he would have been almost content to exchange 
for them the society of his wife and father-in-law ; and 
quite content to have beheld the emperor, his benefactor, | 
roasted in the Kremlin, or frozen on the plain of Boro- | 
dino, so that the sacrifice might emancipate his own pre- | 
cious person from its present privations. 

The rumour of these national mischances struck a | 
heavy blow at Armentieres. A mournful mistrust pre- | 
vailed in the little household ; and one day, as Madame | 
de Breteuil was sitting between her father and her foster- | 
mother, her hands folded despairingly on her knees, as 
she listened to the peevish murmurs of the old people, | 
the gallop of a horse was heard to cease suddenly in the | 
courtyard; and Leon, pale with emotion, and exhausted 
with fatigue, stood amongst them. The case was too | 
urgent to admit of deference towards the feelings of | 
his feeble inmates. A fatal truth was to be told, and | 
quickly. . | 

« All is lost !”’ he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, leading | 


are every where triumphant, and the Prussians within a 
day’s march of Armentieres!” 

“ Within two days’ march of Paris!” cried Margaret, | 
losing sight of her own dangers in the humiliation of | 
her country. ‘ 

“ Within a day’s march of Armentieres—do you hear 
me, Margaret ?—within a day’s march of Armentieres,” 
cried her friend; “and I cannot remain here to defend 
you. I have hazarded all that is left me—my honour— 
to secure this brief interview. The emperor, my father’s | 
benefactor and my own, is on the brink of ruin. My | 
place is by his side; my sword should be with him. | 
Margaret, I am come but to bid you farewell—but to tell | 
you, ere I rush into this last struggle, that, if I fall, you | 
must be my heir.” And, taking a parchment from his | 
vest, he placed it in her cold and motionless hands. | 

Old Guillot, whose ear had caught the announcement | 
of the arrival of the Prussians, now hobbled towards 
them, to interpose his lamentations and enquiries. What | 
was to be done? Were they to resist, or submit to be | 





burned, sacked, and pillaged, with Christian fortitude ? 


Or, were they to hang out, as their betters were doing 
on all sides, the flag of truce—(God save the mark !)— 
the drapeau blanc of the Bourbons ? 

“ Rather with my own hand apply a lighted brand to 
the foundations of my father’s house!” exclaimed his 
indignant master. But, as Leon spoke, his eye fell upon 
the noble figure of Margaret with all its womanly beau- 
ties—her large, fair, pensive forehead, and thoughtful 
cheeks, rendered still more dazzlingly pale by the con- 
trast of the luxuriant bands of raven hair bound closely 


| round her finely formed head. He fancied that she 


trembled ; he fancied that a slight quivering was percep- 
tible round her lips, while she listened to the repeated 
ejaculations of the old people—* The Prussians, the 
Prussians—the barbarous, brutal Prussians.” 
Inveluntarily Leon shuddered, and drew a deep 
breath, as if wanting force to express what next he 
was about to utter. Then, without withdrawing his 
eyes from the person of Margaret, he resumed, in a 
hoarse whisper—*“ Monsieur Galiand, you have so long 
been master here, that I should be to blame to interfere 
in this matter. My people, therefure, are at your dis- 
posal. Should the enemy take Armentieres on their line 


| of march, use ‘any precaution you may deem neces- 


sary to your own safety, and that of your daughter. 
Margaret,” be continued, in a lower tone, “ when yes- 
terday I learned that Breteuil had been among the first 
to throw aside the tricolour, and desert, with his regi- 
ment, to the conyueror, I exulted—God forgive me !— 
for I knew such vileness would but augment your hatred 
and contempt for your husband. Now, therefore, if I 
follow up his footsteps, and give over my father’s house 
to shame, do not thou, at least, despise me ; for the sacri- 
fice is wholly for thee—for thee, Margaret, whom I have 
loved so dearly—for thee, whom, from this hour, I shall 
behold no more.” 

And, long before Madame de Breteuil recovered her 
self-possession sufficiently to greet him with a word of 
gratitude, Armentieres had, indeed, disappeared. He had 
come but to warn and to comfort—he could not stay to 
defend. 

“ What is this?” muttered old Galiand, picking up 
the parchment that lay unnoticed at her feet; while 
Guillot and the gardeners made their preparations, by 
hastily removing and secreting all articles of value at 
the chateau,’and, profiting by the instruction of the old 
man, suspended a prodigious banner, formed of a damask 
table-cloth, over the grand entrance. ‘“* A deed of be- 
quest to Mary Margaret Countess de Breteuil, of the 
chateau d’Armentieres !’ A very pretty thought on the 
part of my young friend, at such a moment. But, 
though there is little chance that a rash partisan like 
Leon will escape so desperate a massacre as must mark 
the last day’s struggle in such a cause as that of France 
against the world—still, my dear child, let me beg you 
not to indulge in any flattering expectations from this 
will of the baron; for, even should you succeed to the 
Armentieres estates, they are so heavily encumbered by 
the mortgages contracted by Leon at the time he so nobly 
became responsible for me to my creditors, that were the 
property sold off, you would be but little the gainer.” 

«“ When he became responsible for you to your credi- 
tors ?” faltered Margaret, in a tone of enquiry. 

«« Ay, my dear; at such a time as this there is no use 
in keeping the secret, though monsieur le baron always 
made it a great point that you should not be taken into 
our confidence. But it is as well you should know that 
I might have ended my days in St. Pelagie, had it not 
been for the generosity of D’Armentieres. ‘The engage- 
ments in which I found myself involved by the villany 
of my partners, were such that nothing short of the 
promptitude with which our young friend came to my 
aid could have saved me. The more praiseworthy on 
his part, that he is no capitalist, poor gentleman, No- 
thing would serve him but he must raise money on his 
estates to do me service.” 

“ But you will be able to rep2y him ?”” enquired Mar- 
garet, growing, if possible, paler than before. 

“I did think so. I did hope so. But things have 
been sinking from bad to worse ; and now not a chance 
remains of the re-establishment of my affairs. ‘To be 
sure, this will be no surprise to the baron, for his own 
are scarcely in better plight; and should he survive the 
struggle éf to-morrow,” (Margaret hid her face in her 
hands and groaned aloud,) “ he will probably be com- 
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et, 





pelled, by his mortgages, to sell the estate of Arm -n- | 


tieres ; and, in that case, what will become of us 2” 
«“ What will become of us 2—what will become of 
him!” was Margaret’s ejaculation, when, having escaped 


from her father and locked herself into her chamber, she | be suddenly evacuated: what became of the corpse of 


sank upon a chair, to muse over the impending horrors 
of her position, and arm her courage for the event. The 
Prussians at hand—her father and herself exposed to 
their vindictive outrages—her friend about to sacrifice 
himself for the falling cause! 


the head she loved was laid in the dust. 

already become a word of reproach among his men. 
| They admitted that the body had been stripped for burial, 
| when the advance of the enemy caused their position to 


| the renegade, they neither knew nor cared. 
“So gallant—so noble—yet to die the death of a trai- 
tor!” exclaimed Margaret, as she sat, many weeks after- 
| wards, resting her heavy head against the trunk of the 


Already she seemed to | old lime tree, under whose branches they had so often 


hear the uproar of the approaching brigades, riotous with | played of yore, and where they had sat together at her 


conquest and intemperance ; already she seemed to be- | 


first visit to the chateau, after her ill-starred marriage. 


hold Leon d’Armentieres rushing single-handed and | Her heart sickened as she looked upon the summer sky, 


alone against the ranks of the enemies of France—over- 


tai 
come by numbers—bleeding—mangled—crushed—dying 


and felt the lightsome breath of the summer breezes upon 
| her cheek; and remembered that Napoleon was pining 


among heaps of dead. She pressed her convulsed hands | in exile and captivity, and his young soldier lying in a 


upon her ears, her eyes, as if to shut out sounds and | 
sights at present wholly ideal. She gasped for breath— | 
vainly she struggled against terrors amounting to agony. | 
At that moment, the disgust with which she was accus- | 
tomed to contemplate the probability of Breteuil’s return, | 
was forgotten. Margaret would have borne cheerfully 
with his insults, to have secured the safety of those she | 
loved—ber father, and him who had been the means of | 
preserving her father’s gray hairs from sorrow and 


disgrace. 

“Heaven have mercy on me, and grant me strength, | 
for I must not pray for death—dare not pray for death !” 
she exclaimed, in a concentrated voice, overpowered by 
the throbbing of every pulse in her excited frame. “ No! 
this is no moment for me to die! I must exert myself 
for the sake of my poor old father, I must rally in his 
defence, as he would have done in mine, before old age 
palsied his faculties and powers of action. I must live— | 
I must take patience. Yet awhile must I bear and suf- 
fer. ‘The time is not come for my release.” 

That night, no eye was closed at Armentieres, The 
three poor, feeble, aged beings, so insufficient even to 
their own preservation, trembled with deeper terror when 
they remembered that Margaret was among them rather 
to defend than be defended ; and scarcely had the morn- 
ing dawned, when detachments of peasants from the 
environs came thronging to the chateau with tidings that 
the Prussians were advancing, spreading ruin and deso- | 
lation on their path. But Margaret was now tranquil- 
ised into the calmness of despair. Even when the | 
distant report of the enemy’s artillery proclaimed their | 
approach, she did but move her lips in secret prayer, 
nor stirred—nor broke the silence she had preserved 
throughout that night of misery. One after another, 
harbingers of evil rushed in, announcing new disasters, 
and the rapid progress of the troops ; till, at length, when 
their agony was at the utmost, came one with a counte- 
nance radiant with joy, crying aloud that the brigade | 
which had been bearing down upon Armentieres, had | 
made a sudden diversion to the left of the route, so that, | 
avoiding the chateau, its line of march lay through the 


Yes! the chateau and its in- | 





valley of Montmorency. 
habitants were safe. 
Loud and reiterated were the thanksgivings of the 
helpless old people on receiving the welcome intelli- 
gence; yet Margaret, smitten with a sad presentiment, | 


“The chateau and | 


found no courage to utter a syllable. 
its inhabitants were safe; but Breteuil was with the 
triumphant allies, and Leon, perhaps, with the slain! | 
How were her doubts to be resolved !—when should she 
obtain further information? 

Amid the confusion incident on the march of a con- 
quering army, authentic intelligence was indeed hard to 
be obtained. Nothing was known with certainty; and 
all that was known, appeared fabulous. The investiture 
of Paris—the abdication of the emperor! Were such 
things to be credited by those who hdd so long relied on 
the ascendant star of Napoleon ? 

Too speedily, however, and too authentically, was it 
made known to the unhappy Margaret, that her evil 
auguries were more than fulfilled—that the young Baron 
d’Armentieres had not only fallen, but fallen a recreant 
and a traitor! Within a few hours of their last inter- 
view, Leon was reported to have been seen at the Prus- 
sian head-quarters; was said to have undertaken, on 
certain conditions, to bring over his detachment; and to 
have been sacrificed by his men at the moment of at- 
tempting to shake their fidelity to the emperor. To ob- 
tain more exact details, was impossible. Margaret had 
not even the comfort of knowing in what spot of earth 








dishonoured grave? But, above all, Breteuil was en- 
joying the fruits of his treachery ; and she trembled at 
the certainty that the letters he had already addressed 
her must soon be followed by a personal interview, in- 
dispensable to determine the relative position they were 


| in future to maintain towards each other; for she felt 


that she had no longer a right to heap upon him the 
scorn earned by his treachery, now that Leon—her 
friend, her brother—had gone and done likewise. She 
dreaded the arrival of the count more, in fact, from the 
fear that he might insult the memory of the unfortunate 
D’Armentieres, than from any personal apprehension of 
either his love or hatred. Breteuil had already expressed 
his wish for a legal separation ; and, but for the neces- 
sities of her father, Margaret would have acceded to his 
proposal without a single condition. But what was to 
become of the decrepit and destitute old man, now that 
his benefactor was in the dust? From that epoch of 
terror, when the arrival of the Prussian troops had been 
hourly expected, Baron Galiand had been in a state of 
childishness ; and now that the legal term approached 
for removing the seals, placed by the authorities of the 


| district on the property of Armentieres, on receiving an 


official announcement of Leon’s decease, it became ne- 
cessary to provide some asylum for the invalid. 

Twice did Margaret humiliate herself so far as to ad- 
dress to her husband a representation of the difficulties 
of her position, and an entreaty for his commands. 
Breteuil was still silent; and, on the day when the 
heirs-at-law were to arrive at the chateau, to sanction 
with their presence the formalities of the law, Galiand 
and his daughter took refuge’ from genera! observation, 
in a miserable cottage, situated on the verge of the 
forest, which had been sacked and partly destroyed by a 
skirmishing party, at the passage of the allied troops. It 


| was settled that they were to return at nightfall, and take 


up their temporary residence with Guillot and his wife ; 
but, long before night, long before even noon, the old 
porter bustled his way to the hovel in quest of his be- 
loved nursling. Strange tidings awaited her. Jn exam- 
ining the valaables hastily moved from their secreting 
place, and amassed together, to be sealed up by the Juge 
de Paix, one of the first objects discovered, was the will 
confided by Leon to the unheeding charge of Margaret, 
at their last cruel interview— by virtue of which Madame 
de Breteuil became sole inheritor of the estates of 
Armentieres! 

“If the old gentleman yonder had been himself,” cried 
Guillot, pointing to Galiand, who sat with driveling lip 


| and lustreless eye, unconscious of all that was passing 


around him, “he would not have lost sight of the pre- 
cious document, as you, my poor dear child, seem to have 
done. ‘To be sure we have had trouble enough, since 
that black morning, to drive every thing from our heads. 
But, if you had only given me a hint that the baron had 
made over to you the whole of his property a 

« Did he make over to me the whole of his property ?” 
demanded Margaret, with a bewildered air. “'True—I 
remember now! It was on perusing that will, that my 
father first acquainted me with the extent of our obliga- 
tions to Leon—it was in perusing that will, that I expe- 
rienced a presentiment that we had parted forever. But 
from that hour to this, the noble bequest of Leon has 
never crossed my mind.” 

«In the confusion of the moment, the old baron must 
have placed the parchment, for security, among the other 
family archives,” said Guillot; “and thus, Heaven be 
thanked, it has come to light.” 

But, after the momentary exultation consequent on 
finding herself preserved from want, and able to secure 








His name had 


SS eae 
to her father’s old age an asylum, for which she was 
again indebted to the generosity of her only friend, Mar. 
garet half regretted the discovery of the will. First 
came the murmurs and reproaches of the surviving rela. 
tives of Leon; next, the conciliatory advances of her 
husband. It appears that Breteuil, though largely bene. 
fitted by the fruits of his treason, found both places and 
pensions insufficient for the maintenance of his prodigal 
libertinism ; and no sooner were the countess’s claims 
fully established, than he made his appearance at the 
chateau—prepared, since conciliation had proved un. 
availing, to go all lengths in the exercise of his 
authority. 

« Your friend the baron (for friend, I suppose I must 
in courtesy continue to call him) seems, madam, to have 
very imperfectly studied your interests,” observed he, 
with the coolest contempt; “since his disposal of the 
Armentieres estates was executed im ignorance that, by 
his form of conveyance, the husband of his mistress, and 
not herself, is entitled to their enjoyment.” 

“ My friend, the baron, probably considered,” replied 
Margaret, without deigning to notice the implied insult, 
“ that a virtual separation having taken place between 
us, Count Philippe de Breteuil would scorn to partici- 
pate in a bequest of so peculiar a nature.” 

«“ He must have thought me, then, a greater ass than 
the sequel will prove me,” cried Breteuil, with a forced 
laugh. «My marriage has been too bitter a pill, for me 
to dispense with the gilding now afforded. Defrauded 
of the inheritance promised by your father, this pitiful 
estate must assist in filling up the defect. I learn, in- 
deed, from my lawyer,” he continued, fixing a significant 
look upon Margaret, “ that deeds are in existence, estab- 
lishing your father’s liability to the amount of certain 
mortgages hampering the estate; and that I, as husband 
of the universal legatee, become the creditor of Monsieur 
Galiand. It depends upon yourself, madam, to render 
me a lenient one.” 

“That Leon should have sacrificed life and honour 
for the preservation of this property, in order to cast it 
away upon the man whom he despised!” exclaimed 
Madame de Breteuil, irritated beyond all self-control by 
the baseness of her husband’s threats. 

« Are you so complete an idiot as to imagine,” retorted 
Breteuil, “ that it was only to preserve his old rat-hole 
of a chateau, that D’Armentieres sold himself to the 
Prussians? You know better! You are fully aware 
that the chaste wife of his friend was the object of his 
generous solicitude. Yes!” added he, stamping with 
fury as he spoke—*yes! you are perfectly aware that, 
had his Margaret been in a place of safety, the Prussians 
might have used the foundations of his father’s hearth 
for paving-stones for aught he cared. You—you were 
the cause of his death—you the cause of his shatne, as 
you are now of mine!” 

A flood of tears—the first. she had shed since her mis 
fortunes—came to the relief of Madame de Breteuil. 
Leon was acquitted—Leon was guiltless! What had 
she done to become the object of so dear, so rooted a de- 
votion ?—or what had she done to incur the calamity of 
losing so true a friend? 

But her position admitted not of indulgence in such 
emotions. Many as bad been her earthly trials, she felt 
that more still awaited her. Breteuil was little inclined 
to neglect so advantageous an opportunity of establish. 
ing himself in the favour of a certain portion of the 
community, as by the possession of a fine chateau de 
chasse in the neighbourhood of Paris. His present ob- 
ject was to make Armentieres his residence, as a pretext 
for absenting himself from a court where he was regatd- 
ed with mistrust ; little doubting that his wife would be 
contented to come to terms of compromise, accepting & 
sufficient maintenance for herself and her father, on con- 
dition of his undertaking to liquidate the encumbrances 
of the Armentieres estate. But the noble Margaret, 
ever ready to sacrifice her feelings to the claims of others, 
acquainted him that the impossibility of removing her 
infirm father from a home which habit rendered dear and 
familiar, would compel her to the painful necessity of 
remaining under the same roof with him; and, though 
arrangements were made to prevent all farther inter- 
course between tMerh, Breteuil was at small pains to 
conceal his disappointment at her tenacity. 

He resolved to weary out, by a series of petty personal 
annoyances, the patience of one whose mind he could 
not bend, whose heart he could not break. Persuaded 
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that the determination of Margaret to remain at Armen- 
tieres originated in her attachgent for her dead lover 
more than for her living father, By strove to wound her 
feelings in every point which the memory of Leon ren- 
dered vulnerable. Assuming, With the utmost rigour, 
the masterhood conceded him by the laws, he caused all 
the favourite horses of the baron to be sold, the favourite 
dogs to be destroyed. The old servants of the family 
were ignominiously dismissed; even Guillot and his 
gray-headed wife were thrust out from the place which 
a location of fifty years seemed to have consecrated as 
their own. But Margaret beheld all in silence. She 
knew that remonstrance or reproach would but aggravate 
the evil; she knew that Philippe de Breteuil acknow!l- 
edged no moral responsibility either to Heaven above or 
man below. 

Such wese the destinies of Margaret—the fearful fruit 
of a disorganised frame of society ! 

« What but misery could spring from a marriage so 
disproportionate as mine?” faltered the high-minded 
countess, as she roamed through the gardens, now grown 
cheerless in her eyes. “Nature was outraged by such 

a compact, and my death alone will make atonement. 
A few short months, and my father will drop into the 
grave, and I shall be free to lay my head beside his gray 
hairs. For so short a space, surely this man might leave 
me unmolested. I challenge not his rights—I resist not 
his encroachments—I oppose not his authority. Let 
him but refrain from insulting the dead—from dese- 
crating all that is hallowed in my eyes by the memory of 
Leon—and the estate of Armentieres will soon be at his 
disposal.” 

Wandering in sorrowful meditation, the steps of Mar- 
garet gradually traversed the pleasure-grounds. Having 
crossed the brook, she entered the shady pathways of 
those hanging woods where Leon and herself had en- 
joyed together so many a solitary hour. Her father was, 
as usual, sleeping away his afternoon; Breteuil and a 
company of guests were off to the chase in an opposite 
direction ; and the unhappy woman felt doubly at liberty 
to enjoy her only remaining solace—the free light and 
free air of heaven—in solitude and silence. Pausing 
here and there, to dwell upon reminiscences of happier 
times, or to pluck a flower from the very root which had 
once appeared to throw up its silvery blossoms for her 
delight, and the delight of one who must behold them no 
more, the countess found herself at length resting against 
the stem of a shattered tree, close beside the isolated 
hovel in which she and her father had taken refuge on 
the day of the arrival of the judges of the district. 

“ Better, perhaps, had the will never been found !” she 
exclaimed, flinging a careless glance upon the blackened 
walls. “Were the natural heirs of Leon possessors 
here, would they have driven forth his poor to perish :— 
would they have dismissed his faithful servants, or slain 
his faithful dog? Better had the will never been 
found !” 

And with the restlessness of feelings ill at ease, Mar- 
garet was about to enter the cottage, when she perceived 
with surprise, that the door, usually hanging shattered 
upon its hinges, was carefully closed. She applied her 
hand to the lock, to ascertain the cause of so strange 9 
ae but, lo! the door was barred and bolted 
within. 

Attributing the change to some caprice on the part of 
the Count de Breteuil, Margaret was about to quit the 
spot and pursue her lonely wanderings, when, fixing her 
eyes enquiringly upon the dilapidated building as she 
regained the path, she heard the lock grate, as with a 
turning key, and saw the door slowly open upon its 
hinges. Yet no one came forth—no one was visible— 
and a cold dew of terror rose upon the brow of the 

countess, as the mystery seemed to involve itself in su- 
pernatural agency. To fly the place was her only re- 
source ; but she seemed rooted to the spot; and when, 
as she stood with her eyes riveted on the building, she 
fancied she could discern her name pronounced in hoarse 
accents from within, a paroxysm of bewilderment seemed 
to inspire her. She rushed back to the hovel and crossed 
its blackened threshold. 


departed friend. “Iam come to lay my head cheer- 
fully beside you in the grave. Nor have I tarried so 
long behind you, but for the desolation of my poor friend- 
less father.” 

“ Margaret!” faltered anew the voice of Leon d’Armen- 
tieres, as he flung back the matted locks from his wasted 
face, which the imperfect light, glimmering through the 
shuttered windows, scarcely enabled her to discern—* I 
know that 1 am unworthy to stand before you; that I 
am one whose name is blotted out from the memories of 
honourable men. But, if I betrayed my anointed sove- 
reign, and spat upon the cause of the country I had 
sworn to serve, it was for your sake—for yours whom, 
at the cost of honour and principle, I redeemed from a 
destiny far worse than death! For you I trafficked with 
the enemy. And speedy was my retribution. Attacked 
by my men—wounded—stunned—breathless—the pea- 
sants who snatched me from death harboured me under 


nature. 
On that field expired my better life. Henceforward the 
name of Leon d’Armentieres is with the dead; and the 
heart that loves you, Margaret—ay, that loves you still, 
though crushed by shame, and feeble with long months 
of agagy and danger—is that of a nameless outcast, 
who has dragged himself hither but to look upon you 
again, and prostrates himself before you for one last 
word of pardon and pity !” 

As with slow and languid utterance these declarations 
proceeded from the parched lips of the haggard wretch 


a more percing gaze upon his face, and lent a more eager 


came at once, and an hysterical shriek burst from the 
depths of her heart, as she cried aloud that Leon was 
restored to her—that the breath of life was indeed in his 
nostrils, and the yearning of human affection in his heart. 

“ You are come to resume your rights,” cried she, ex- 
ultingly. ‘You are come to diffuse happiness—to dis- 
pense justice. The poor and the aged, the sick and the 
sorrowing, will bless the day that restores you to the 
home of your fathers.” 

“I am come for none of this, my Margaret,” an- 
swered Leon, mildly. 
ness, must have peace within his own bosom. 
would dispense justice, must have a conscience free from 
reproach. ‘The name which has become a by-word 
among men, must never more presume to connect itself 
with the awards of virtue.” 

“ Mean you,” cried Margaret, receding from his clasp- | 
ing arms, “that you will abandon to the caprices of 

Monsieur de Breteuil the poor who have laboured for 

you, or even the hound that has fawned upon you? You 

cannot be so heartless—so poor of spirit !” 

“ Despise me, since it needs must be so,” replied the 

broken-hearted man, falling on the bench from which 

he had arisen on her approach to the cottage ; “ for I do, | 
indeed, want courage to brave the revilings of my bre- 
thren in arms—the scorn of the humble soldier, whose 
fidelity to his master raised him so high above me! I | 
have severed myself from the past! Much anguish, | 
nights of delirium, seem to have divided me from my 

very self. The sole portion to which I cling, is the re- 

membrance of Margaret—of Margaret, for whom I ab- | 





jured all that might have bound me to life. Yes! my | 
determination is taken : I am about to quit France ; self- | 
condemned to the destiny of Cain, I am about to “eel 
my burthen of remorse to another hemisphere. But I 
felt that it was not denied me to look on you again, ere | 
I departed ; and I came hither, Margaret, in the shadow 
of night—I took refuge in this desolate place—I have | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lingered here three days, three nights, without rest, with- | 
out food, trusting that chance would bring you hither, 
or enable me to seek your presence. I am exhausted 
now—miserably exhausted. Had you delayed until an- 
. ont 
other day, you might have found me lifeless here—my 
unclosed eyes still turned towards the home of my 
fathers, the walls that contained all that is dear to me on | 
earth.” 





Rise superior to | 





“Margaret!” murmured a hollow voice, while 2 gaunt 
arm extended itself, and the door was violently closed, 
and eagerly barred behind her—“ Margaret! are you 
come at last 1” 


“Yes, I am come!” she replied, gazing with awe 


garet, firmly. “Be yourself, Leon. 
the sport of circumstances. 
ment, you sinned against your better reason. 
afterthought, you have repented—have made atonement. 


The past will be forgotten—your frailty forgiven. 





upon that which she held to be the apparition of her 


turn with me, and resume your rights!” 


their roof, from week to week, indifferent to my name or | 
The common tie of humanity sufficed them. | Philippe de Breteuil ? 


before her, Margaret drew gradually nearer to him, fixed 


ear unto his feeble accents, till conviction and transport 


“He who would diffuse happi- | 
He who |} 


“ Return with me, openly, to the chateav,” said Mar- | exaggerated. 


“ Never!” murmured her companion. “Under the 
domination of the Bourbons, France is no country for 
me. You may overlook my faults—I will not hazard the 
contumely of others!” 

“ Return with me,” persisted Margarei. “ Return, 
my friend—my champion—my brother. Did you know 
how I have been trampled on—did you know what mise- 
ry is heaped on my head—” 

“Come thou rather, then, with me!” interrupted 
Leon, seizing her hands, and pressing them to his bosom. 
“ Come with me to the land of freedom—the land of 
|labour and content. ‘There, Margaret—there we will 
| create anew an honourable name—there we shall be 

happy—there”’ 

“ There we should be se/f-condemned, even as here 
| condemned by the sentence of mankind,” replied Mar- 
| garet, extricating herself from his embraces. ‘ Would 
| you have me despise you—would you have me despise 
myself—even as I despise and detest such things as 
No! Leon. Still let me love 
| and reverence you as a dear and most devoted friend—as 
| one for whom I would lay down my life, or with whom 
| I would as gladly share it, could our union subsist with- 
outa crime. But you are faint,” cried she, perceiving 
that his head drooped lower upon his bosom. “ You 
need food—you want repose. Leon—dear Leon—lean 
on me. ‘To the chateau—to the chateau !” 

Fruitless were her exhortations. The excitement 
produced by their reunion once tranquillised, D’Armen- 
| tieres sank slowly on the ground, overpowered by fatigue, 
inanition, fever, and pain. Reluctant as she was to leave 
|} him in such a condition, Margaret felt that her only 
chance of preserving his life, was to hasten back to the 
house to procure aid and nourishment ; and, whispering 
| a few words of encouragement in his scarcely conscious 
ear, she hurried from the place, recrossed the brook, and, 
with incredible speed, regained the chateau. 

The first person she encountered on entering the court- 
yard, was the Count de Breteuil! Uttering a scarcely 
intelligible excuse, she broke from him, to provide her- 
self with wine and other restoratives. But, the 
picions of Breteuil being excited by her incoherence, he 
| insisted on an explanation ; refusing to lose sight of her 
till she made an ample confession of the cause of her 
agitation. There was no alternative. Delay must be 
fatal to Leon. She told all—she implored the assistance 
of Breteuil—she threw herself on his mercy. 

But for the intense agitation manifested by his wife, 
Breteuil would probably have regarded her miraculous 
narrative as the coinage of a disordered mind. But 


” 








sus- 





| there was no mistrusting the ill-repressed emotion of 


Margaret. He doubted not for a moment that Leon still 
lived, and had returned to claim his own. 

«“ You say truly—not a moment must be lost!” he 
exclaimed, drawing her suddenly into the vaulted cham- 
ber which served as the domestic chapel of the chateau. 
And, in a moment, the countess discovered that she had 
fallen into a snare—that she was a prisoner—that the 
secret of Leon was in the keeping of his deadliest ene- 
my! Vainly did she shriek for help—vainly tear her 
hair, and call for mercy. The chapel stood apart from 
the house; no one heard—no one heeded. The heavy 
minutes lengthened into hours. The evening light from 
the lofty windows proclaimed the close of day; and 
Margaret felt that the fate of Leon was by that time de- 
cided. To the impassioned state of excitement under 
which she had been labouring, succeeded, at length, a 
heavy stupour. In her intervals of consciousness, she 
perceived that food was set beside her—that a mattress 
had been placed for her on thé marble floor. 

At length she heard footsteps approaching the door; 
and, starting up, strove to smooth her disordered dress, 
and bind back her disheveled hair. But, when the in- 
famous Breteuil, followed by several strangers, entered 
the chapel, unable to restrain herself, she rushed towards 
him, and demanded, with frantic violence, what he had 
done with her friend—whether Leon yet lived for her. 

« You perceive, gentlemen,” said Breteuil, addressing 
himself to his companions, “ that my statement was not 
A more confirmed case of mental aberra- 


tion never manifested itself. Before, however, you re- 


In an hour of mad excite- | move the unhappy lady to the asylum at Charenton, I 
In calm brary wish you to’examine her case more particularly, 


You will find her insist that the unfortunate Baron 


Re- | d’Armentieres (who, as you all know, fell a victim six 
months ago in the neighbourhood of Montereau) is still 


a rc 
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alive, and inhabiting this chateau, 


that she saw him yesterday,” he continued, disengaging | ings. 
| d’Armentieres, 


from his sleeve the grasping hands of Margaret, and 
turning away from the expressive glance fixed by her 
dark eyes upon his face. 

« And is your villany equal to this?” she ejaculated, 
perceiving, in a moment, the drift of his assertions. 

«“ You will, I trast, be gentle in your treatment, gen- 
tlemen,” resumed Breteuil, preparing to quit the room. 
“This lady merits every deference—every consideration 
at your hands,” 

He went; and Margaret trusted that, during his ab- 
sence, her simple history would suffice to enlighten the 
professional judges to whom her case was entrusted. 
But to her grief and dismay, she perceived that every 
word she uttered, yielding confirmation to their precon- 
ceived idea, served only to establish the evidence of her 
ineanity. 

“ Poor creature!—poor unhappy young creature !” 
exclaimed the elder of the physicians. “It is her fixed 
desire, I perceive, to take us with her to the hovel, where 
she declares this baron (doubtless some former lover) to 
be concealed. Let us indulge her caprice. The con- 
cession may assist our conjectures ag to the probable 
duration of her malady.” 

«“ Now, then,” thought Margaret, “all is safe, and my 
rationality established ; I shall be set at liberty—at Jiber- 
ty to seek out Leon !” 

But, having conducted them through the gardens to 
the fatal cottage, the countess noticed, as she approached, 
that the door was once more ajar. 

«“ He is doubtless gone? " 





” she cried, clasping her hands. | 


See eT 





She will tell you nineteen since she was released from her mortal suffer- 


Nothing was ever afterwards heard of Leon 





A BANKER’S RHYMES. 

At the request of a subscriber, we preserve the follow- 
ing lines, written by Nicholas Biddle, communicated, 
assuredly without his knowledge, for a New York news- 
paper. Every reader of taste will appreciate Gets happy 
and graceful allusions. 


The following trifle was written in the year 1823, 
soon after the writer left his residence in the country to 
take the station he now occupies. Many years previous, 
he had addressed some complimentary lines to a lady 
distinguished by great personal and intellectual attraction. 
The lady now sent her album to receive a contribution. 
The book was returned with the following apology for 
not writing in it. 


Time was, when to see thee, fair lady, alone 
Would wake into verse this cold bosom of stone: 
But -now thy command, all unchanged as thou art, 
Cannot kindle the fancy nor soften the heart. 


So unequal our fates, since that scythe-bearing Time, 


Appeased by thy beauty, provoked by my rhyme, 
Though he folded his wings and muffled his tread, 


< M any days and nights have elapsed since the scene I | And passed without touching a hair of thy head ; 


Heaven grant that he may have so 


” 


described to you. 
far recovered as to have escaped this place ! 

She paused on the threshold. A sickening chill came 
over her. Not a trace of Leon wasthere! Breteuil, 
who now joined the party, cast significant glances at the 
doctors, as if to point out the authentication of his pre- 
vious statements. But Margaret observed that hiseye 
unquietly followed hers, as she pursued her investiga- 
tions; and, noting the uneasiness of his looks, she fan- 
cied he turned pale as she approached a certain spot of 
the chamber in which she had found and left Leon 
d’ Armentieres. 

“Behold!” she cried to her companions, “here are 
traces of a struggle on the trampled ground—here are 
blood spots—here is human hair scattered about! and, 
lo! this fragment of dark gray cloth—I can swear to it 
as part of the tattered dress worn by my ill-fated friend ! 
I understand it all—Leon has been murdered, ay, mur- 
dered !” 

« You hear her?” observed Breteuil, with a mournful 
wave of the head. “She is becoming violent again. 
Coercion, I fear, may be once more necessary. The 
sooner, therefore, she is removed from this place, and 
permanently established under your care, the better for 
her health and comfort.” 

«“ You will not surely take me hence without further 





As he came by my farm, cut me down to a cit, 
And dispersed my small stock of merinos and wit. 
If you deem this a pretext made up for my wife, 
Pray look at my dwelling and think of my life. 
Not a mummy wrapped up in his pyramid hall, 


| Nor the toads that live on for whole years in a wall ; 


Nor the famed iron mask, breathe more dulnessand gloom, 

Than I—when enclosed in my vast marble tomb, 

*Midst vaults of damp stone, and huge chests of cold iron, 

That would quell all the fancy of Shakspeare or Byron. 

Alas! had the ancients, who so much surpass us, 

In their pure golden age, fixed a bank on Parnassus ; 

What a model of wisdom and pleasure to follow ! 

Only think now—to sign one’s bank notes like Apollo! 

But that rake of Olympus—too happy to rove— 

Would have scorned to make money and ceased to make 
love. 

And the Muses whose sex condescends to protectors, 

Have a true female scorn for all sorts of directors. 

’T is fiercely avenged though, for banks where they 
know it, 

Have a horror that warns them to shun every poet. 

And since the first rhyme, the muses’ fond votary, 

If ever he ’s trusted, soon goes to the notary. 


| Even I, sainted ladies, who, fixed on my farm, 


| Though you never would visit me, wished you no harm, 


examination ?” shrieked Margaret, as they were about to | 


Jead her from the cottage. 


tained. 
His remains cannot be far from hence. 
be searched—let the ground be dug up.” 


“ She will injure herself by this violence !” said Bre- 
teuil, mildly ; “ carry her, therefore, to the carriage, and 
instantly away to Charenton, It is too severe a trial to 
behold my unfortunate wife in this condition.” 

“And did they remove her?” cried all my auditors 
at once. 


« Was the baron muidesed in earnest ?” enquired my | 


friend, applying to his snuff-box. 

“So Margaret protested, when she showed me the 
fragment of cloth which she fancied had formed part of 
his dress, and which, ever afterwards, she carried in her 
bosom.” 

« And was she really so beautiful ?” 

“ Most beautiful! When I sat conversing with her 
in her cell at Charenton, (where she recounted to me 
the melancholy history I have been relating,) I thought 

had never beheld a more majestic or more lovely wo- 
man.” 

« And Breteuil ?” 

« Breteuil is one of the most popular men at the court 
of Louis Philippe. "Tis now just twenty years since 
my interview with the countess, his wife; and nearly 





Even I would exchange, shall I dare to confess 1’ ye all, 


«Let the worst be ascer- | For one sheet of bank notes, the whole quire celestial. 
I swear to you that Leon has been assassinated ! | I prefer my last schedule of number one debtors, ' 
Let the wood | To the writings of all the republic of letters: 


My “ much esteemed favours” from Paris, to those 

Which brought on poor Helen an Iliad of woes: 

Nay, two lines of bad prose with a good name upon it, 

To the tenderest fourteen ever squeezed in a sonnet. 

Why I would not accept—not for Hebe’s account, 

The very best draught from Helicon’s fount; 

Nor give—this it grieves me to say to their faces, 

More than three days of grace to all the three Graces. 

Then their music of spheres, can it thrill through the 
soul 

Like kegs of new dollars as inward they roll : 

And Cecelia herself—though her lyre was divine, 

Never gave to the world notes equal to mine. 

But we ’ve parted in peace now, I never shall quarrel 

If my branches like Daphne’s won’t sprout into laurel : 

And renouncing illusions, find peace and content 

In that simplest, sublimest of trath—six per cent. 

While the bank is my goddess, its desks are my altars; 

And all my fine frenzy is spent on defaulters. 

So unless—like the sculptor of old—in this stone 

You can breathe inspiration as pure as your own, 

Be it mine while no scribbling your tablet defaces 





To keep ont of your book, but keep in your good graces. 





From the New Monthly Magazine, 


The Gurney Papers. 


That portion of the late Mr. Gurney’s memoirs which 
periodically appeared in thie Magazine, having been very 
favourably received by the public, I have been induced 
to continue my search amongst his manuscripts, in order 
to afford its readers some further information connected 
with the annals of his family. 

The concluding words of the final portion of his 
papers which has been published, are, “ We WERE Mar. 
nieD ;” which words refer to his union with H 
eldest daughter of the Reverend Richard Wells, Rector 
of Blissford, in the county of Hants. After this event, 
Mr. Gilbert Gurney, as every man when he marries 
should do, turned over a new leaf—in his commonplace 
book ; and I find a hiatus, “valde deflendus,” of nearly 
two months in his memoranda. Love, I presume, left 
him no leisure for literature, at least there is nothing 
discoverable in the way of detail affecting either the 
celebration of the wedding, or the subsequent excursjon 
which fashionable delicacy appears to have rendered in. 
dispensable upon such occasions; and the first resump. 
tion of his notes occurs on the first day of the year 
succeeding that in which he became a Benedick, and 
thus he writes :— 

I begin a new year in a new character—I am now a 
married man. Marriage,” says Johnson, “is the strict. 
est tie of perpetual friendship, and there can be no 
friendship without confidence, and no confidence without 
integrity ; and he must expect to be wretched who pays 
to beauty, riches, and politeness, that regard which only 
virtue and piety can claim.” Johnson was right. 

Cuthbert’s munificence has enabled me to establish 
myself in perfect comfort. He has made one stipula- 
tion—he desires to make our house his home; and when 
the young Falwassers, his wife’s children, have their 
school vacations, they are also to pass their Christmas 
and.Midsummer holidays here. This is all right and 
pleasant—a combination not very common in the affairs 
of this world. Cuthbert has an apartment of two rooms, 
consisting of a study and bed-chamber,. allotted to him, 
which open to Harriet’s flower-garden on the south side 
of the house; for his long residence in India has ren- 
dered him extremely sensitive as far as our capricious 
climate is concerned. 

Fanny Wells is staying with my wife, to whom she 
was always an affectionate sister; and we are all as 
happy as we could wish, and perhaps even happier than 
we deserve to be. I feel myself snatched from the fol- 
lies and frivolities of an idle vagabond life, and placed 
by Providence in a haven of security, where nothing 
but quietness and comfort are to be found. 

There was certainly something remarkably odd in the 
way in which I was inveigled into matrimony. My 
father-in-law’s conduct might, in many other cases, have 
been attributed to interested motives, and his eagerness 
to conclude a matrimonial treaty between his daughter 
and myself, put to the account of his anxiety to get her 
off his hands, and settle her advantageously in the world; 
but that cannot be thought or imagined, the moment the 
smallness of my income is taken into consideration. 
What startles me most, and most powerfully exéites my 
gratitude to Providence, is, that circumstances should 
have occurred not only to prevent distress and uneasiness, 
and perhaps worse calamities in my wife’s family, and 
not only rescue us from the necessity of undertaking a 
voyage to India, but to place us in a state of such agree- 
able competency as that in which we found ourselves, 

When Cuthbert first established himself at Ashmead 
—a somewhat pastoral “ name” for my firstle 
tation” —I was very much surprised at his abet 
lessness. His servant is qui-hi’d into his 
five minutes—lighting a taper or sealing @ | 
to be Herculean tasks to him, and the lis’ 
pervades the conduct of his life, manife: 
ly when we are at breakfast or dinner, thet 


amongst the innumerable classes of donates with 7 


which India abounds, there were such an officer as’ an 
Eatabadar to be’hgd, Cuthbert would have him at any 
price. 

When we first met at Gosport, his wea v0 #iidently 
labouring under the effects of bad health and depression 
of spirits, that I could quite understand this abasement 
of animal exertion ; and ‘before I knew how nearly we 
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